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The Outlook. 


The report which Dr. Lincoln made to the So- 
cial Science Association at its late meeting, on 
the cause of the disgraceful waste of life in Amer- 
ican schoolrooms, is singularly complete in its 
method of denunciation of well known abuses, It 
begins as follows: ‘' First: School work if per- 
formed in an unsuitable atmosphere is peculiarly 
productive of nervous fatigue, irritability and ex- 
haustion. Second: By ‘unsuitable’ is chiefly 
meant ‘close’ air, or air that is hot enough to 
flush the face or cold enough to chill the feet, or 
that is ‘burnt’ or infected with noxious fumes of 
sulphur or carbonic oxide. Third: Very few 
schools are quite free from these faults.” ‘‘ Burnt,” 
it should be added, is colloquial. Air, properly 
speaking, cannot be injured simply by over- 
heating. 


The remainder of the report is equally pointed, 
but we call especial attention only to that portion 
of it which is of most interest to undertakers, 
and to affectionate parents who are also school- 
committeemen, or who are in the habit of raising 
a voice in town meetings. The cheapness of good 
air and the frightful cost of impure air is here 


treated according to scientific principles, and ac-. 


cording to facts as they exist. No desired reform 
ean be brought about so cheaply as that of the 
giving of fresh air to school children. 

--—- —— 


There is a strong sense of satisfaction inspired 

y a perusal of Dorman B. Eaton’s paper on 
Civil Service Reform, read before the Social 
Science Association, for Mr. Eaton lays the blame 
for the failure of the experiment upon members 
of Congress, who are all within easy reach of 
their respective constituents. Strongly as the 
citizens of a republic may be disposed to serve 
their country for compensation and honor in 
pleasing quantity, there should certainly be 
enough voters in any district to elect Con- 
gressmen who have not relatives out of employ- 
ment. Could the President himself read a paper 
on the same subject, we doubt not it would be 
as touching and instructive as Mr. Eaton’s own, 
but while the fault lies with those for whom each 
one of us is in great measure responsible, patriotic 


_ work is more in order than the hearing of either 


protests and explanations. 
— 

Dr. Bartol, of Boston, has, in common with 
many other philanthropists and Christians, found 
the case of Jesse Pomeroy suggestive of many re- 


flections, but the conclusions of Dr, Bartol are 


much to say of the boy-murderer as of the cause 
of his existence. He says: ‘‘If we would have no 
monsters about us in the community, let not idiots 
or insane pair, or scrofulous or consumptives, 
those soaked in alcohol or conceived in lust, en- 
tering the world diseased in body or mind, or over- 
weighted with any propensity or passion, be 
allowed to marry.” 

—— 

Of the wisdom of Dr. Bartol’s statement there 
can be no doubt ; but in the possibility of legally 
enforcing the restrictions he suggests the commu- 
nity will not have much confidence. The habit 
of turning all unpleasant social duties over to 
law-makers or law-officers is so fixed in American 
society that we are more likely to judge the prac- 
ticality of a needed reform by the possibility of 
its legal enforcement than by the effect which might 
be produced by an expression of public opinion. 
Yet, in practice, we find that great reform move- 
ments are surer of success when backed by the 
convictions of intelligent people than when sup- 
ported by law officers innumerable. And is there 


ingly affected by public opinion as that to which 
Dr. Bartol alludes? The fact that the most ap- 
propriate of intended unions are constantly being 
broken by intentional and unmeaning comments 
shows that the social circle has in itself a power 
which might, if intelligently used, effectually pre- 
vent mis-mating and it consequences. 
— 

The report (which comes from Rome) that the 
Vatican Council is to be reconvened, to discuss 
ecclesiastical reform, is full of cheer to every friend 
of Christian progress. As no member of the 
Roman Church pretends to believe that any eccle- 
siastical reform is at present in practice, the only 
possible inference is that reform is to begin where 
in olden times all roads began—in Rome itself. 
Should such be the case, the opponents of the old 
Church would be almost as badly discouraged as 
the members of the late ‘‘ Outrage party” in the 
Forty-third Congress, and the rest of the world 
would be as happy as those unprejudiced mem- 
bers of the Congressional committees who showed 
that the outrages reported existed only in the 
imaginations of certain humorous patriots. 

The Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions have formulated in a very 
striking manner the results of their experience 
during the past year. They say if the decrease 
of contributions and legacies continues, the 
question will be, Has not the mission work of 
the church outrun the giving disposition of the 
church ? We mention the matter in the interests 
of missions in general. If so liberal a people as 
the Presbyterians have been more earnest in mis- 
sion work and less fortunate in receipt of money 
than heretofore, what must be the prospects of 
renewed effort by other missionary associations ? 
And if, as seems to be the case, contributions to 
such causes increase or diminish according to the 
condition of the money market or the desire to 
economize, may it not be well to analyze the sen- 
timent which prompts the contribution in the 
first place, and see whether the money is given 
for the benefit of the heathen, or that of the so- 
cial ‘‘ appearance ” of the givers ? 

—— 


The subject is all the more important because 
during the past few months the missionaries in 
Asia Minor and India have been put to especial 
expense by the famine that has raged in these 
lands. Better opportunities for showing her un- 
selfishness, and for displaying her devotion to 
suffering humanity the church has never had. 
Christ himself enjoyed a notable increase in the 
number of his hearers after he fed the five thou- 
sand, and the church would do well to profit by 
his example. Should any individual member of 
the church suffer from the delay of their respect- 
ive officials to ask contributions to the mission 
cause, we do not believe they would make them- 
seles amenable to rebuke or discipline by forward- 


ing individual contributions while they were in 
the spirit, 


practical to an unusual degree. He has not so | 


a relation in life which can be so quickly and last- [| 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
By Mary LOwE DICKINSON. 


W* should fill the hours with the swectest things, 
If we had but a day. 

We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way, 

We should love with a lifetime’s love in an hour, 

If our hours were few! 

We should reat, not for dreams, but for fresher power 
To be and to do. 


We should bind our weary and wanton wills 
To the cicarest light, 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight, 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet, 

We should take whatever a good God sent, 

With a trust complete! 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun. 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
And to be what our Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 


A FADING LEAF OF HISTORY. 


By ANNE ASEUR. 


T it was in the days when it was heresy to 
maintain that the earth was round, and heter- 
odoxy to believe in the Antipodes, that Sir John 
Mandevil, of St. Albans, set out upon his pil- 
grimage. A hearty young fellow of twenty-two, 
well-bred and well read, reputed a sound theolo- 
gian, natural philosopher, and physician, pricked 
on by a fleshly love of adventure and a spiritual 
desire to pray at the Holy Sepulcher, naturally 
feels that Heaven must have reserved special 
wonders in the secret places of Time, for him to 
discover and report. And it was with a very clear 
sense of a ‘‘mission,” apparently, that the ad- 
venturous knight went forth. 

The world of his day was by no means the 
swinging sphere whose circumference and diam- 
eter, whose annual and diurnal revolution, fall 
trippingly from the tongues of babes and suck- 
lings in this happy age of progress. It was, as all 
the Fathers of the Church agreed, and as the 
Scriptures were supposed to testify, a flat parel- 
lelogram, whose length from east to west was 
double its breadth from north to south. In the 
center was moored this habitable earth, sur- 
rounded by the cireumambient ocean of which 
all the known seas were simply inlets. Beyond 
the ocean lay another earth, inhabited by men 
before the flood. To its firm edges the sky was 
glued, the four walls thereof rising to an immeas- 
urable height and meeting overhead in a vast 
dome. Day and night followed the revolution of 
the. sun around a huge conical mountain to the 
north of the world, which was left in darkness by 
the absence of its subservient torch beyond the 
peak, and lighted up again by its’return. In 
the far East lay the Terrestrial Paradise, whence 
flowed the four great rivers of the world—the 
Ganges, the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 
But by what known boundaries that blessed land 
was encompassed, not even the Church could de- 
cide. Sometimes it was said to occupy Central 
Asia. Sometimes it glorified Central Africa. 
Again it hid beyond the outer seas. But that it 
was, no pious churchman of the middle ages 
doubted. And the devout Sir John made -sure 
that he should find it. 

Nowadays, your traveler whips him round the 
world in seven months, writes the story of his 
voyage in two more, and, before the anniversary 
of his departure arrives, is so deep in other busi- 
ness as to forget that he has been away. But, in 
the fourteenth century, such a journey, with its 
record, was the serious business of a life-time. 
How many years of experience of field, and flood, 
and prison, were distilled into the brief Memoirs 
of the Sire de Joinville ? Yet he saw but a little 
bit of Cyprus, and Egypt, and the ‘“‘llond of 
Surrye.” The great Marco Polo was absent a 
quarter of a century; so long, indeed, that his 
friends could not recognize him until he cannily 
quickened their remembrance with the display of 
his riches. It is true that he brought back to 
Europe the knowledge of Japan, but he was never 
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farther west than Genoa, nor would he have been 
there but for that lucky captivity which gave the 
world his Book. As for the veracious Knight of 
St. Albans, he found thirty-five years all too short 
for his pilgrimage. And it must be confessed that 
nobody else ever saw so many marvels in the same 
gpace of time. 

If the ‘“‘ Voiage and -Travaill, which treated of 
the way to Hierusalem, and marvayles of Ynde, 
with other Llands and Contrees,” were not, like 
virtue, its own reward, it would still be worth the 
reading as the earliest volume of English prose. 
And excellent prose it is, albeit an amiable ten- 
dency of the author so to spell his words as to 
satisfy all tastes adds his pages to the list of Mr. 
Boffin’s ‘‘scarers in print.” Thus the knight be- 
gins: ** And for als moch as it is longe tyme pass- 
ed that there was no passayge ne vyage over the 
see, and manye men desiren for to here spek of 
the Holy Lond, and han therof grete solayce and 
eomforte, I, John Mandevil, knighte, albeit I be 
not worthey, hider-to hav ben longe tyme 
over the see, and hav seyn and gon thorough 
dyverse londs, and manye provyncees, and kynge- 
domes, and ysles, and hav passed thorow Tar- 
tarye, Persve, Ermonye (Armenia), the Lyttel and 
the Gret, thorough Lybye, Chaldee, and a grete 
parte of Ethiope; thorow Amazoyn, Ynde the 
Lasse and the More, a grete partye ; and thorough 
oute manye othere ysles, that ben abouten Ynde, 
wher dwellen menye dyverse folke, and of dyverse 
manneres and laues, and of dyverse shappes of 
men.” Therefore he will ‘‘ devise” his experiences 
for the benefit of his fellows. And he will take 
especial pains to instruct such pious souls as de- 
sire to pray at Jerusalem, for he has often *‘ ryd- 
den the way thider zyth gode companye of manye 
dords, God be thanked!” In fact, the best society 
was always eager to secure him it appears. Sol- 
dans and Khans, Emperors and Caliphs were his 
familiars, and a Paynim Princess was fairly flung 
at his head by her fond papa, the sole condition 
of that exaltation being his conversion to the 
faith of ‘‘ Machomete and the Sarrazines.” But 
he thanks God that he had ‘no will to do it for 
anything that could be offered him.” 

The wonders which he found in Jerusalem 
might well draw the footsteps of the faithful. 
Their first pilgrimage, he says, must be to the 
ehurch of the ‘‘ Holy Sepuler wher oure Lord was 
buryed,” on the west side of which ‘‘is a faire 
tour and an high, for belles strongly made.” Also, 
** there is a lampe that hongeth before the sepulcr 
that brenneth light, and on the Gode ffryday it 
goth out be him self at that hour that our Lord 
roos fro dcth to lyfe! Also, within the chirche at 
the right syde, besyde the queer of the churche 
is the Mount of Calvrye, where our Lord was don 
on the cros. And it is a roche (rock) of white 
colour and a lytill medled with redd. And the 
eros was setin a morteys in the samerock, .. . 
- and that is cleped Golgatha. And men gon up 
to that Golgatha be degrees (steps). And in the 
place of that morteys was Adames hed found after 
Noes flode, in tokene that the synnes of Adam 
scholde ben bought in that same place! And upon 
that roche made Abraham sacrifise to our Lord! 
- - . . Also, within the Mount of Calvarye on 
the right side, is an Awter, wher the piler lyzth 
that oure Lord Jhesu was bounden to whan he 
Was scourged, and ther besyde iiij fote, ben iiij 
pilers of ston. that allweys droppen water. And 
summe seyn that thei wepen for our Lordes deth ! 
And nygh that Awtier is a place under erthe, xlij 
degrees of depnesse, where the only croys was 
founden by the wytt of Seynte Elyne, under a 
roche wher ther Jewes hadde hidde it.. And that 
was the verray crovs assayed (the true cross iden- 
tified.) For thei founden iij crosses, on of oure 
Lord and ij of the ij thiefes. And Seynte Elyne 
preved hem (proved them) on a ded bodye that 
aros from death to lyre whan that it was leyd on it 
that our Lord dyed oi! And there by in the wall 
is the place where the iiij nayles of oure Lord 
were hidd:.... and of one of these the Em- 


“many evil and foul women, but have precious 


stones in their eyes, and have such force that if 
they behold any man with wrath, they slay him 
with beholding, as the basilisk does.” Among his 
‘*dyverse shappes of men” were giants with one 
eye in the middle of the forehead, or with one 
eye before and one behind, and headless horrors 
with glassy orbs deep buried in the shoulders. 
There were human creatures furred and feathered 
and traveling on hands and feet like beasts. In 
Africa existed a tribe of unipeds with a single foot 
so large as to serve as an umbrella, when these 
columnar folk lay down on their backs for the 
noontide siesta. In Africa, also, in the city of 
Eliopolis, which is to say the City of the Sun, was 
the temple of the Phoenix, ‘‘ and there is none but 
one in all the world. And he cometh to burn 
himself upon the altar of the temple at the end of 
five hundred years, for so long he liveth. And the 
first day next after, men find in the ashes a worm ; 
and the second day next after men find a bird, 
quick and perfect ; and the third day next after 
he flieth away. And so there is no more birds of 
that kind in all the world but that alone. And 
truly that is a great miracle of God! And men 
may well liken that bird unto God, because there 
is no God but one, and also that our Lord arose 
from death on the third day!” So ready is the 
good knight with his moral to every tale. 

It is sad that after all his toils he did not see 
the Terrestrial Paradise. ‘‘Of Paradise,” he says, 
with sorrowful candor, ‘‘ I cannot speak properly, 
forI was not there. Itis far beyond the realms 
of Prester John, and I repent not going there, but 
I was not worthy! But asI have heard say of 
wise men beyond, I shall tell you with good- 
will.” Whereupon he lays out that undiscovered 
country with the exactness of a land-surveyor, 
so that the hindrances to his getting there 
seem to have been wholly moral and not in 
the least geographical. Men say, he observes, 
‘*that all the sweet waters of the world, above 
and beneath, take their beginnings from the well 
of Paradise, and out of that well all waters come 
and go.” He adds, as showing that he is not 
alone unworthy, ‘‘ many great lords have assayed 
with great will many times to pass those rivers 
towards Paradise with full great companies; but 
they might not speed in their voyage ; and many 
died for weariness of rowing against the strong 
waves; and many of them became blind, and 
many deaf, for the noise of the water, and some 
perished and were lost in the waves.” 

After that disappointment, the traveler turned 
his face homeward, stopping at Rome to be ab- 
solved from those inevitable sins which, he says, 
vagabonds like himself are certain to have com- 
mitted. The Holy Father being lenient, his peni- 
tent son reached England in most comfortable 
estate, saving the twinges of rheumatic gout which 
forbade any more journeys and limited his activi- 
ty to the labors of authorship. Fervent church- 
man that he was, however, his keen wit overbore 
his obedience, and made him the earliest of scien- 
tific travelers. For he boldly maintained in his 
book, from the evidence of his senses and as the 
result of his observations, that the world was 
reund, and that the Antipodes must exist. Only 


an honest, a brave, and a brilliant man could have 


written that extraordinary seventeenth chapter 
of the Votage and Traraille, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. And if Sir John seems at 
times to draw the long bow, it must be remem- 
bered that he lived in a time when miracles were 
esteemed the merest matters of course, and mar- 
vels were far more credible than commonplaces. 
At any rate, it was his book, even more than 
Marco Polo’s, which kindled the enthusiasm of 
Columbus ; and if any Americans are grateful for 
being born under the dominion of the eagle, as it 
is said some very young persons of both sexes still 
are, then it behooves them, in these days of pious 
national reminiscences, to consider the labors of 
Sir John Mandevil, knight, and keep his memory 
green. 


| THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION.. 


By AN EnotisH LAYMAN. 


HE question whether union of Church and 
State is desirable or otherwise is one on 

which I am quite sure all readers of the Christian 
Union have made up their minds. Nor do I 
doubt for a moment that the decision they have 
come to is, in so far as regards the institutions of. 
their own country, sound and unassailable. But, 
in glancing over the pages of this journal for the 
past few months and noting the unvarying tone 
in which reference is always made to the Church- 
of England viewed as an establishment, it has. 
appeared to me that pqssibly a brief statement of 
the case as it appears from another point of view 
might not be without interest. I am encouraged 


to think so by the fact that on other subjects the ~ 


Christian Union has often presented both sides of 
the question with an impartiality which does. 
honor to its management. © | 

Let me premise that, in stating the case as 
regards England, I have no desire whatever to 
convey, whether by implication or otherwise, any 
expression of opinion unfriendly to American 
institutions based upon a wholly different state of 
society. It would be a piece of sheer and gratuit- 
ous impertinence on my part to seek to do so. 
The institutions of the New World are, I do not. 
doubt, in every way, the best adapted to it. The 
views which I hold on the subject as regards the — 
church of my native land are, of course, un- 
American, unprogressive, illiberal, bigoted if you 
like. They are simply English, insular, conserva- 
tive. They are not set forth with the desire to 
influence any man’s opinion with regard to what 
may or may not be desirable whether in the 
United States or elsewhere outside of the British 
Isles; but merely as a representation, crude and 
imperfect no doubt, of that view of the case which 
induces me, aS One among many millions of Fng- 
lishmen, to support the union of Church and 
State, as it now exists, in England. 

The Church of England is founded upon the 
assumption that Christianity is a divine revela- 
tion, complete and perfect in the form in which it 
was presented to the world by the apostles, and 
therefore incapable of change, growth, or develop- 
ment. Frum the time that Christianity was first. 
introduced into Britain in the second century 
after Christ, up to the present time, there has 
been a distinct recognition of one creed as embod- 
ying the essentials of that faith, of certain sacra- 
ments enjoined upon the faithful, and (in its 
general outline of three ordérs—bishops, priests 
and deacons) of one discipline. In matters, doc- 
trinal and otherwise, outside of the limits laid 
down in the Apostles’ Creed as a compendium of 
primitive belief, there has been the widest divers- — 
ity of thought. At times various schools of 
doctrine on such secondary points have obtained 
the upper hand, and more or less extravagance 
and superstition have crept in. From time to 
time these extravagances and superstitions have 
been shaken off. The same creed is still held as 
the one test of Christian faith ; though the devel- 
opments of heresy have compelled the adoption— 
not as formal tests, but as guides to devotion—of 
two other definitions of belief on points which 
had been attacked. The same sacraments are 


still administered; though at times they have 


been perverted to superstitious uses, and attempts 
have been made to add to them or detract from 
them. The same discipline still exists, in its main 
features precisely following the pattern of the 
primitive church; and in the mode of worship, 
even to some extent in the wording of the peti- 
tions which are daily offered up, there is the same 
close resemblance throughout. It is this continu- 


‘ous manifestation of an historic Christianity from 
| the earliest times to the present day, in Britain, — 


that has at various stages of its existence borne 
the names of the British, Anglo-Saxon, Anglican, 
or English Church. These names have had no 
sectarian or schismatie significance; they have 


perour of Constantynople made a ‘brydill to his 
hors, to ber him in bataylle, and thorgh vertue 


been simply the territorial designation of the 


ALONE. body of Christians inhabiting a portion of the 


thereof he overcam his enemyes and wan all the British Isles. 

Jond of Asye the lesse,” and half a continent be- alone This brief historical. retrospect is necessary in 
sides. On the steps of the temple, moreover, Sir Of order to see how Church and State have grown 
6 (ee John distinctly saw three footprints of the ass The juices out, and bid them purpling run! together, not side by side, nor in fraternal union, 
2 it - that bore the Lord into Jerusalem on Palm Sun- The fervor brooked they of a tropic sun ; but in a substantial unity. Until, comparatively 
ae day, albeit the ‘‘ degrees ben of full harde ston.” ea lees toner onal speaking, quite recent times, there has been no 
But besides these Christian marvels, of which As one Wh the work ideal of Church and State as two separate exist- 
kia t ey there were scores more, even greater, this observ- Alone! And we alone must tread our way, ences. For a thousand years of British history,, 

8} t mht ing historian beheld the wonders of heathenesse. Nor rest on any comrade’s helping hand ; Church was State, State was Church, the func- 
He found one island ‘‘ where be people as big as tions of the two being identical. The Primate 
ee, Pt si, giants, twenty-eight feet long, and have no cloth- On some dear breast an aching head we lay, was the ecclesiastical head, as the Monarch was 
} 2 ing but beasts’ skins.” In another, there were _ Yet find that only God can understand ! | the secular head of the Church. Of late years,. 
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numerous congregations and societies of Chris- | 
tians have on conscientious grounds held aloof, and 


organized themselves under various names for the 
gupport and propagation of certain doctrinal 


views which they have adopted. By degrees they 
have obtained full liberty of action. They now 


geek to “liberate” Church from State, on grounds 


which would have weight if Church and State 
-were two rival organizations which had grown up 
side by side, each complete in itself and united 


-only by a bond of co-partnership. But this is so 


far from the case that Church has no separate 


existence apart from State. It has not even a 
deliberative or representative body to initiate 


legislation or develop organization of its own 
apart from the’ State. Convocation is merely a 


-elerical committee acting in a consultative capaci- 


ty towards Parliament or, rather, towards the 
Crown. Parliament legislates for ecclesiastical as 
completely as for secular matters. I hold, then, 
that to disunite Church and State would be a rev- 
olutionary change, involving upheaval and recon- 
_stitution of every foundation upon which political 
and social life now rest in England. I have not 
so much confidence in my countrymen as to be- 
lieve that this organic change could be successful- 
Ay attempted without disastrous results to both 
State and Church. 

‘* But the historical aspect is nothingtous. We 
‘take things as they are to-day. We see a gross in- 
justice perpetuating itself, and we desire to bring 
it to an end,” I shall be told. Permit me, then, 
to look at the matter simply from the common- 
-sense point of view, as an obscure layman, and 
-show how it affects me personally, as a unit of the 
‘British people. I find the Church possessing 
large: endowments which have come to it in var- 
rious ways, by private gift or by public grant. 
Those endowments are controlled by Parliament, 
‘partly through the ecclesiastical commission, part- 
ly by special enactments which are being passed 
every session. I have the same amount of control 
-over those endowments as I have over the public 
funds in the Treasury ; that is, just to the extent 


-of my individual vote. I am content with this. 


Those endowments have cost me nothing; I can- 
not, by any process short of the communistic 
theory, trace one cent of them that has come out 


-of my pocket. So, now, I do not contribute in 


any form or shape to the maintenance of the 
Church, except of my own free will. (In some 


_sparts of England there are local customs which 
conflict with this position, but not one man in a 


thousand is affected by them; they are relics of 
an extinct system, and will soon disappear.) I am 
not a land-owner and, consequently, do not pay 
tithes. If I were a landlord I should be content 
to pay tithes, knowing that I had bought or in- 
herited the land subject to that yearly payment ; 


-and could not therefore fairly claim that which 


‘was never mine. But, being landless, I have no 
objection to land owners paying tithe. I would 
rather see the money in the hands of the clergy; 
for there itis more likely to be dispensed for good 
uses ; also because there I, as an elector, have my 


share of control over it through Parliament; and 


because I, personally, get some return for it. 
‘What return?” There are fifteen thousand 
parish churches in England and Wales. In each 


-of these, should I bevtome resident in the parish 
to which it belongs, I have a legal and indisputa- 


ble right to worship, and to share in all the 
advantages accruing to the ministrations of a 
clergyman who has been educated and trained for 
the ministry, and who is placed there with certain 
duties to perform, and with a superintendent over 
his head to see that he performs them—without 


one cent of expenditure on my part. There is 


nothing whatever to prevent me from deriving 
the full benefit of all these provisions, for the 


_ whole term of my life, free. In a certain propor- 


tion of parishes I know that custom authorizes 
payment of pew-rents, fees for baptism or mar- 
riage, etc.; these are abuses which are now in 
process of being done away with. In every parish 


‘church I have the same rights as the wealthiest 


benefactor of the church or the highest noble in 


the country. If I am ona sick-bed or in trouble 


of mind, the ministrations of the parish priest 
are at my free disposal, for he is responsible to 
the State as well as to the Church for fulfillment 


-Of his duties towards me. 


But I shall be told that the maintenance of a 
privileged clergy and a privileged sect carries 


with it social inequalities that tend to preserve 


and to widen sectarian jealousies. So far as my 


Personal observation goes, this often-urged argu- 
‘ment is wholly illusive. The only “ privileges” 


an Anglican clergyman now enjoys are the liability 


to be harried and worried by discontented parish- 
ioners, and to be denounced in the newspapers 
by everybody who differs from him in opinion, 
with a constant prospect of being hauled up be- 
fore a lawcourt. The social grades which exist 
in England are the natural outgrowth of the 
feudal system. No influence is doing more to 
break down these artificial barriers than the par- 
ish churches of England, where the plow-boy 
and the peer meet in equality before God’s altar. 
The free-seat system, partially abandoned during 
the early part of this century, but now being 
almost everywhere restored throughout England, 
is the most democratizing influence that can exist. 
In a little parish church of a midland county, 
every seat of which is as free to you or meas to 
the lord of the manor, you may see the keenest 
intellect of Great Britain, the wealthiest aris- 
tocracy of England and the farm help of the 
parish side by side on the bare benches. There is 
no truth which is more unceasingly proclaimed 
by the Church of England than this : that all are 
equal in the sight of God. 

It is alleged by opponents of the system that 
the union of Church and States breeds indiffer- 
ence to practical religion, and that, under its 
influence, the clergy are necessarily either pomp- 
ous and bigoted, or careless and slothful. On 
such a matter as this it is only possible to be 
guided by one’s own observation. As far as my 
own experience goes, the facts are otherwise. 
Having seen much of the working of the principle 
in various parts of England, and also in France, 
and judging from what I know of the Church of 
Scotland, I am led to form the opinion that clergy, 
trained to work under a double responsibility as 
ministers of the state as well as of the church, 


are ordinarily characterized by moderation and } 


conscientious devotion to duty. 

But the most powerful argument in favor of the 
maintenance of this union lies in the fact that 
only by such means can there be provided a free, 
systematic, and unsectarian religious instruction 
for the poor in every part of the country, whether 
in thinly scattered or populous districts of En- 
gland. In London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other great cities there are tens of thousands of 
people who, but for the ministrations of the Es- 
tablished Chureh, would be left wholly uncared 
for. From the political point of view it would be 
a danger to the state to leave them to their own 
devices ; from a Christian point of view it would 
be a sin. In every county of England there are 
wide districts populated by farmers and their 
laborers who could not support a church if their 
present endowed churches were taken from them. 
Of course in the event of disestablishment, a strong 
effort would be made to provide religious instruc- 
tion for people in such districts. But generations 


might pass away before the people thus deprived ; 


of the means of grace could be all reached as sys- 
tematically as they are now. And what class of 
clergy would they be that such voluntary effort 
would supply ?—certainly not the educated and 
cultured minds of to-day. Such ealls upon volun- 
tary support in Britain would have the effect of 
diverting to religious purposes in home districts 
large sims of money now sent abroad in aid of 
mission work, or devoted to charitable purposes 
within the British Isles. Not long ago I was 
traveling through the backwoods of Canada, and 
came to a village where I put up for a short time. 
The nearest church I learned was 30 miles away. 
But funds had been raised for building a church 
close by, and the lumber was already on the 
ground. And where had those funds been raised ? 
In England, among adherents of the State Church, 
who were enabled to be thus liberal because they 
had not to bear the expense of maintaining their 
own church at home. 

If the Church were disestablished and disen- 
dowed, it would of course be necessary to re- 
organize upon a new basis. I have seen enough 
of the process in other lands to know that this 
means the drawing of new sectarian lines of de- 
marcation, the creation of new partisan tests. At 
present every parish church in England is open to 
me on a free and unsectarian basis as my temple 
of worship, whatever ‘‘views” I may hold. There 
is no test of membership, no membership, even, 
no ‘‘ professing,” no bonds or chains of any kind 
to which I, as a layman, must submit, before 
being entitled to enter there. Asa Christian, bap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, and accepting 
the simple epitome of faith presented in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, I can approach the altar without any 
misgivings, though clergy or congregation may 
differ from me on innumerable matters of second- 


ary importance. As aChristian only, caring little | 


whether men may chose to call me Protestant or 
Catholic, Anglican or Episcopalian, Low Church 
or High, Ritualist or Rationalist, I value above all 
other privileges which accrue to me from the 
union of Cnurch and State in my own country, ' 
this : that I am free to worship God and to join in | 
his ordinances without having thrust upon me | 
any sectarian test or bond, free in the liberty 
wherein Christ has made us free. : 


O SPOTLESS LAMB! 
By Harriet McEWEN KIMBALL, 


HOUGH all I have is Thine, 
’ And Thine is ali Iam, 
How poor, how vile a gift is mine 
To Thee, O Spotless Lamb! 


For all I have is dross, 
And guilt is all I am, 

And all I gain I count as loss 
For Thee, O Spotless Lamb! 


_ What is my life but death— 
So dead in heart Iam! 
O for one living, living breath % 
Like Thine, O Spotleas Lamb! : 


Descend, Thou Holy Dove, 
Brood o’er me as Iam, 

That I may draw that breath of love= 
Thy love, O Spotless Lamb! 


_ For me Thy Blood was shed, 
All worthless though Iam; 

In that pure stream from foot to head 
I'll wash, O Spotless Lamb! 


Made clean in that dear tide, 
Fit ev’n for Thee I am; 

My heart of hearts thus purified 
Accept, O Spotless Lamb! 


And when beyond earth’s sight 
With Thy redemed I am, 

In realms whose one superna! light 
Thou art, O Spotiess Lamb! 


When with Thy joy and peace 
Pure-clad and crowned I am,’ 

How shall I sing, nor ever cease, 
Thy Love, O Spotless Lamb ! 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS COMPARED. 
By D. G. Porter. 
CALVIN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 
NE glance at the horrors of a barbarous age 
should suffice to move us to a devout grati- 
tude that we live in the nineteenth century rather 
than in the sixteenth; it should enable us to see 
how fearfully the Christian spirit of that time 
was overborne by adverse influences, and how 
sadly Christian truth and doctrine were of neces- 
sity obscured and perverted in consequence ; and, 
finally, it should show us how large an allowance 
ought to be made in estimating the responsibility 
of the actors, for the difference between an age 
in which even the recital seems almost an offense 
and a time when the actual doing was approved 
by many of the best and wisest men :—though it 
should also be remembered that leading men, 
especially Christian men, are never without re- 
sponsibility for sharing in the evil tendencies of 
their times. 

It was the peculiar misfortune of Calvin that 
he stood on the border-land of two eras, and that 
he brought the darkness of the old into the dawn- 
ing brightness of the new. We should be glad to 
regard the affair of Servetus—as many do actually 
regard it—as the one blot on the reformer’s life, 
and the circumstances which led to it as the un- 
speakable misfortune of a man unrivaled in his © 
zeal for the service of God. 

But unfortunately the death of Servetus was 
no accident. It was in accord with Calvin's whole 
administration of the Genevan theocracy, the 
legitimate culmination of principles deliberately 
adopted and persistently held and defended : so 
that there is an important sense in which we are 
obliged to say, with Dr. Henry, “It is here that 
he appears in his true character.” 

The story that he united the ministers of the 
city in an attempt to soften the terrible severity 
of the sentence by substituting’a milder form of 
execution may, we think, well be doubted. It 
would be difficult to understand his failure if he 
was really earnest in such an attempt. Dyer 
states that the story is not confirmed by the — 
official records of Geneva, nor by. any public 
documents, but rests solely on the statement of 
Turretin, who does not give his authority. Still, 
we may doubtless acquit Calvin of any responsi- 
bility forthe cruelty of the sentence, except as 
his responsibility may be involved in the fact that 
the penalty of death by burning had received his 
deliberate sanction and approval, and that others 
doubtless besides Servetus were burned during 
his administration at Geneva. 

In our account of the tragic event we have 
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viewed it from the position of Servetus, and with- 
out reference to the semi-barbarous spirit of the 
age. This was necessary to a true appreciation 
of the case. But in estimating the responsibility 
of Calvin it is fair to view the event relatively to 
the civilization of the time, and from the stand- 
point of the reformer. We must remember that 
he undoubtedly regarded Servetus as a dangerous 
enemy to the faith of which he conceived himself 
to be the appointed exponent and defender, and 
that he really believed it to be a Christian duty to 
hate and fight against the enemies of God. 

When viewed in this light, and in reference to 
these facts, no one who has only a human insight 
into human motives can determine whether the 
mournful tragedy was more his misfortune or his 
fault. 

But in proportion as we are obliged to excuse 
Calvin on grounds like these, so far we must de- 
tract also from his influence as an example of the 
Christian spirit, and from his authority as an in- 
dex of Christian doctrine ; for it is only the true 
Christian spirit which can enable any man rightly 
to apprehend Christian truth. The spirit of one 
age or of one man may differ from that of an- 
other. The spirit of Christianity is ever the same. 
Calvin erred sadly as a man and with his age. He 
labored with self-sacrificing zeal, and as he be- 
lieved, for the glory of God. It is only the clear 
guidance of the spirit of truth and love which can 
prevent such errors, or make such labors truly 
acceptable, or assure the purest and most earnest 
zeal from harming the cause it would help. 

There is so much that is lofty and earnest in 
the spirit of Calvin that his admirers of the later 
generations are not- content with the verdict 
which his stern adherence to mistaken principles 
procured for him in his own time and the times 
immediately succeeding. We believe it is Guizot 
who remarks that great men can be correctly 
judged only at a distance from their own age. 
Whether or not this statement be correct in refer- 
ence to the character and work of great men, it is 
certainly true with reference to their doctrines 
and principles ; and it is only in this respect that 
we propose briefly to compare the two men who 
more than three hundred years ago, the one froin 
his pulpit and consistory, the other from the 
misery and degradation of his prison cell, met in 
the conflict of doctrine and struggle for life in the 
council-hall of Geneva. 

THE VIEWS OF THE TWO MEN COMPARED. 

It must first be admitted that Servetus seems 
actually mad in his opposition to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. But in explanation of the shocking 
expressions he used and refused to retract, it 
should be said that a lack of the natural sense 
of reverence is apparent throughout his whole 
career, so that he used irreverent expressions 
without an adequate perception of the nature of 
his offense ; and also that in his peculiar appre- 
hension of the case, the doctrine of the Trinity as 


usually held was a serious obstacle to the progress | 


of Christianity, and hence to be earnestly and 
persistently opposed. He assailed Infant Baptism 
in the same way and for a similar reason, and 
Calvin accused him of blaspheming for his vehe- 
ment expressions in this case also. One thing at 
least is certain. A man who could burn at the 
stake rather than deny even his intellectual con- 
victions could not be untruthful at bottom, nora 
trifler, nor an intentional blasphemer. 

With regard to Calvin’s doctrine that the In- 
finite Father has from eternity decreed myriads 
of his helpless creatures to hopeless and inevitable 
damnation, there are some who believe it even 
now, and there are few who will regard it as a 
blasphemy, even when Calvin adds his opinion of 
the decree in the well-known words, Decretum 
quidem horribile fateor. It was the crime for 
which Gottschalk had suffered seven hundred 
years before. Still it was not crime nor a blas- 
phemy, if honestly held and taught, even if it be 
admitted that the doctrine is untrue, and even if 
it were enforced with a zeal which threatened 
death or banishment to those who should dare to 
oppose it. 

And whatever advantage the reformer may be 
admitted to have over the heretic in logical con- 
sistency and in matters of speculative belief, 
when we come to more practical matters his ad- 
vantage is not so apparent. We may observe, 
as the first point of comparison in this field, that 
Servetus represents the principle of religious 
toleration. Speaking of him in the early part of 
his career, Henry says: ‘“ Proclaiming himself 
even then in the most perfect opposition to his 
age, he declared that it was not lawful for a Chris- 
tian to punish his fellow-man with death.” He 


| advocated mutual forbearance between Catholics 
and Protestants, each of whom he believed held a. 


portion of the truth and also of error. ‘‘ How 
easy it would be,” said he, ‘‘to separate truth 
from error if it were allowed to all to speak their 
minds in peace and to strive to instruct them- 
selves.” It is true that he accused Calvin as a 
heretic, and demanded his punishment as such; 
but this was only in self-defense, and as a means 
of escape. Henry justly dissents from the opinion 
of Mosheim, that Servetus would have punished 
Calvin for heresy if he had had the power. ‘ His 
whole career,” says he, ‘‘and the tendency of his 
mind were opposed to it; he was characteristic- 
ally liberal ; it was his grand effort to realize the 
plan of the Apostolic Church.” 

Calvin, on the other hand—without, we sup- 
pose, intending to endorse all the cruelties of the 
Papal persecutions—even held up the zeal of the 
Papists in this regard as worthy the emulation of 
Protestants. ‘‘Seeing,” said he, ‘‘ that they are 
so bitter and bold in behalf of their superstitions 
as to shed the blood of the innocent, it should 
shame Christian magistrates that in the protec- 
tion of certain truth they are entirely destitute of 
spirit.” That he acted up to his principles is 
proved by the ease of Servetus as well as of other 
heretics. 

In the light of the present day it need scarcely 
be said that in the respective positions of the two 
men in reference to a principle as vital to the suc- 
cess of Christianity in the world as to the preva- 
lence of the Christian spirit in the heart, the 
heretic has a most important advantage over the 
reformer. 

Another important point in which the compari- 
son is favorable to Servetus may be found in the 
respective views of the two men with regard to the 
relation of the old and the new covenants. ‘‘ No 
historical student,” says Prof. Fisher in his admi- 
rable history of the Reformation, ‘‘needs to be 
told what an incalculable amount of evil has been 
wrought by Catholics and by Protestants from a 
mistaken belief in the perpetual validity of the 
Mosaic civil legislation, and from a confounding 
of the spirit of the old dispensation with that of 
the new.” Calvin, we believe, is universally ad- 
mitted to be a conspicuous example of this mis- 
take and confusion. 

Said Servetus in a letter to Pepin, a minister at 
Geneva to whom he wrote when Calvin would no 
longer reply to him : That the law has lost its au- 
thority you will clearly see if you read the passages 
to which I refer. It is not under the influence of 
this covenant, therefore, that God now receives 
us as his people, but through faith in Jesus Christ 
his beloved Son. Consider well, then, what kind 
of a Gospel you have confounded as it altogether 
is with the law. 

Again, the rejection of infant baptism was one 
of the most serious charges against Servetus, and 
one of the most important points of difference be- 
tween him and Calvin. But with the increasing 
light of three centuries not only has it come to be 
regarded as no heresy to reject infant baptism, 
but the number of Christians who do reject it, 
with the confusion of the old and new covenants 
in which it was long sought to uphold it, is doubt- 
less constantly increasing. 

Another point at which the antagonism between 
the two men was violent was the doctrine of pre- 
destination as held by Calvin and denied by 
Servetus. It is perhaps doubtful whether the 
present belief of Protestant Christianity is more 
in accordance with the views of the latter at this 
point than of the former; but we may safely 
affirm that the progress of religious opinion has 
been towards the position of the heretic rather 
than towards that of the most orthodox of the re- 
ormers. 

Calvin even held that belief in his favorite doc- 
trine was essential to salvation. Servetus, recog- 
nizing the difference between opinion and faith, 
expressed his whole creed in the following words : 
‘*The man Christ Jesus is the Son of God who 
died for our salvation.” He insisted, says Henry, 
that people ought to give themselves up to the 
child-like, living faith of the first apostolic age. 
‘* When aman,” said he, ‘‘ recognizes Christ as the 
Son of God and Saviour of the world he is justified 
and saved.” The doctrine of Christ is thus with 
him the fundamental and only proper article of 
faith. 

In further distinction from Calvin he dwells 
upon the moral effect of the Redeemer’s work 
rather than upon the doctrine of a satisfaction 
offered for sin. He held that the divine character 
is revealed in Christ, and that by contemplation 
of him the believer is conformed to the same 


‘by law and sectarian in fact.” 


image ; and though we cannot forget the inoon- 
sistent pantheistic speculations, nor the extrava- 
gant fancies which so seriously marred what 
might otherwise have been an important contri- 
bution to the religious thought of his time, yet it 
may safely be said that his principal offense was 
in the irreverent violence with which he assailed 
the prevalent belief rather than in the positive 
assertion of the positions he held. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been constitutionally deficient in 
those qualities of mind which would have made 
him sensible of this offense, and many times, at 
least, to have committed it unconsciously. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE SCHOOLS. 


By CALKINS. 


HE communication quoted in the editorial 

of the Christian Union, April 28th, was de- 
signed to give the fullest and most accurate 
information which could be derived from the 
Board of Education, the Catholic clergy and the 
schools themselves. No opinions of my own 
were intended, except that the results of an im- 
partial study of the experiment were unexpect- 
edly favorable. I went to Poughkeepsie expect- 
ing to find evasions of the law, and sectarian 
schools supported by publie funds. I found all — 
provisions of the law fully complied with; the 
school-houses regularly leased to the Board, with- 
out any stipulations whatever; the teachers 
appointed by the Board and subject to their 
exclusive control; all school books changed, and. 
classes graded like other schools ; and an immense 
improvement in the schools as a result of the 
reform. These are the facts. It would be unfair 
and a proof of weakness in any argument to 
ignore them. 7 

But they are far from affording any solution of 
the school problem. <A curious indication that 
the excitement in the public mind has already 
passed the bounds of calm reason, is afforded by 
the surprise and reluctance of partisans on both 
sides to weigh these facts candidly. Catholic 
papers all over the land not only express ‘‘dis- 
approval and horror,” but refuse to believe that 
their brethren in Poughkeepsie have made such a 
complete surrender of their schools to the Board. 
And my Protestant friends in Buffalo call me 
‘‘The Innocent Abroad,” and insist that I had 
been imposed upon by Jesuit wiles. The schools 
are accessible to all the world. The facts I have 
reported are easily verified. And these are among 
the difficulties to which they afford no relief : 

I. The Poughkeepsie experiment was com- 
menced before inflamed political excitement had 
disquieted the public mind. There were no de- 
nunciations of public schools as ‘nurseries of 
vice ;’ no public indictments of them as ‘ godless 
The Catholic 
clergy, led by ‘‘ Father Patrick,” whom every- 
body esteems, knew and candidly admitted that 
the public schools were far better than their 
own. They needed money to sustain and im- 
prove them, and this was undoubtedly their chief 
motive in proposing the change. But they needed 
also, and now heartily appreciate, the improve-— 
ment in thorough instruction which the graded 
schools secure. On the other hand there were no 
indiscriminate denunciations in Protestant pul- 
pits and a partisan press of the ‘‘scarlet woman 
sitting on Seven Hills.” The sins of all the Popes 
of the middle ages, and the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day were not charged upon the 
Catholics of Poughkeepsie. A year and a half 
ago, before violent men had got by the ears and 
found out how not to do it, quiet, reasonable 
men went and did it. And they did not begin by 
threatening one another. This state of things no 
longer exists. The petition for a division of the 
schools funds, recently laid before the Buffalo 
Common Council, was preceded by a public 
menace to mark every man who voted against it. 
That many Roman Catholic Aldermen did vote 
against it is alike honorable to them, and embar- 
rassing to those who assert that Catholics always 
discharge their political duties at the dictation 
of priests and bishops. I believe that every 
proposition, however reasonable, made in this 
manner, will be and ought to be rejected. 

II. The propositions actually made are unrea- 
sonable and unlawful ; they ought to be rejected, 
however they are urged. The plans proposed 
simultaneously in New York and Buffalo bear no 
resemblance to the Poughkeepsie experiment. 
In both cases the demand was that public funds 
should be appropriated to support the parochial 
schools. Modifications are promised, which shall 
be mutually satisfactory. But that there is no 
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_ over the city. Then, if. the parochial school- 


these schools shall be Catholics. On this point 


‘May 26, 1875. 
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intention to transform them into purely secular | 
public schools is plain enough from the fact that 
the whole movement has grown out of denuncia- 
tions of such schools as godless, and nurseries of 
vice. Now, on such a question as this, there can 
be no compromise. We may as well fight it out 
first as last. Free, unsectarian public schools for 
every child in this country are the sheet anchor 
of our liberties. If the Catholics of any city will 
sell or lease their school-houses for this purpose 
and no other, then the local authorities have a 
question before them which they may legally 
entertain. | 

III. And even in this case it will still be a 
question of expediency and of necessity. In 
Poughkeepsie two new school-houses were needed, 
and in precisely the localities where No. 11 and 
No. 12 are situated. The lease of these buildings, 
at a nominal rent, saved the city onerous taxa- 
tion. With a slight addition to public expense, 
hundreds of childrén, and those who were most 
needy, were admitted to the blessings of a free 
education. The other schools were full, and ata 
great distance. The Board needed the buildings 
quite as much as the owners of them needed the 
schools. 

I suspect that these conditions will seldom be 
found elsewhere. In Buffalo there are now 80 
Catholic teachers and 4,395 Catholie scholars in 
the public schools. And the rooms are not all 
full. There are said to be 6,000 scholars in the 
Catholic parochial schools. The question of pro- 
viding for these could be brought to issue in a 
day by sending all these scholars to the public 
schools which are conveniently distributed all 


houses were offered, it would not take long to find 
out if they were well placed, and adapted to our 
necessities. There can never be any question of 
supporting sectarian schools at public expense. 
The question of transforming sectarian schools 
into free secular schools offers no difficulties if all. 
parties are in earnest. 

IV. The Poughkeepsie experiment is only an 
experiment, imperfect and 1 fear of short dura- 
tion. -I was very scrupulous to give the weak 
points in my recital of facts. 

The Board have no control over the buildings 
beyond the legal school hours. This is not un- 
fair, as they pay so little for them. But it is 
dangerous. They are obliged to consider what is 
going on just before school and just after. They 
would not rent a liquor saloon nor a theater for 
six hours of the day, with the certainty that the 
glasses would be cleared away just in time for 
school, and the ballet would begin as soon as it 
was out. God forbid that I should compare these 
dissipations to anything which men hold sacred. 
The illustration only shows that the Board do 
not merely ignore, but tolerate the Catholic wor- 
ship in the morning and the catechism in the 
afternoon. It is true they also tolerate Protest- 
ant worship in the same way in the other schools. 
So do nearly all our school boards. But this isa 
matter of general agreement under the control of 
the Boards. The Board in Poughkeepsie have 
no control. And I believe they have no security 
of permanent success until they buy or rent the 
buildings outright. Then the same privileges 
might be safely granted so long as no reasonable 
objection was made. 3 

The image of the virgin and the Romish para- 
phernalia were a surprise to me, as I had been 
assured by the Board that pictures and crucifixes 
had been carefully removed, I could not help 
asking myself whether the Board know every- 
thing that is going on after all. And the question 
of the dress of a teacher in public schools seems 
altogether insignificant. But when we remember 
that the uniform of Sisters of Charity is the 
badge of their absolute subjection to their order, 
even this matter may be serious. The influence 
over the imaginations of children of these somber 
garments, with the rosary at the belt, fortified by 
the crucifix and the image of the virgin which 
they had no time to conceal before my arrival in 
the morning, seems to me to be something which 
the State of New York can’t afford to pay for. 
With all the good faith for which I unhesitating- 
ly give the excellent Catholic clergy of that city 
full credit, all these things have a suspicious look. 

But the formidable difficulty, on which the ex- 
periment will break down before long, as I fear, is 
the selection of teachers. There is absolutely no 
compact, written or verbal, that the teachers of 


the Board, the teachers and the priests were 
unanimous. In one instance a Protestant had 


teachers, all Sisters of Charity, were found quali- 
fied and retained ; Catholics only were added to 
the number. So far everything is lovely. But 
I asked -Father McSweeney what redress they 
would have if the Board should appoint Protest- 
ant teachers ? 

‘* None whatever,” he replied, ‘‘except to give 
three months’ notice and terminate the lease of 
the buildings.” 

Or suppose they make a bishop, or a cardinal, 
or something of Father Patrick, and a bigoted 
priest takes his place, and he begins to dictate 
the names of teachers? Suppose Catholic teach- 
ers are not found qualified ? Suppose nothing at 
all: the very fact that the Board are expected to 


| ascertain the religious preferences of their candi- 


dates is an element of weakness. I have little 
confidence in the permanence of this experiment ; 
none at all of its repetition elsewhere. 

I reach these conclusions with reluctance and 
pain. No one can witness the improvement in 
these schools without admiration. As _ priests 
and teachers all admit, these children a year and 
a half ago were growing up in misrule and in 
ignorance. It was impossible for 3 teachers to 
instruct and govern 400 pupils. Who knows that 
‘this is not the state of things in all the parochial 
schools of the country? Who knows that noth- 
ing worse is going on? The school problem is not 
to protect our free school system. That is firmly 
fixed in our affections. The problem is to extend 
its blessings to the children who need it most. 
To have-vast masses of children in schools where 
they get so little useful instruction, and learn so 
much superstition, is a portentous menace to our 
free institutions. 

There is one step which can be legally taken at 
once, and which follows logically the compulsory 
law. While that law permits parents to educate 
their children as they prefer, it insists that all 
the children of the state shall receive a legal 
education. Therefore let all school boards be 
authorized and required by law to make official 
inspection and reports of private and parochial 
schools. No matter who pays the bills, it is time 
we found out whether parochial schools are train- 
ing citizens of a free republic, or adherents of an 
infallible Pope. 


| THE REVELATION OF CHRIST. 


By GEorGE S. MERRIAM. 


-N our day, the chief care of the apologetic 
defenders of Christianity seems to be to main- 
tain the genuineness of the Christian miracles, 
in view of the tendencies of natural philosophy to 
| deny the miraculous altogether, and the tenden- 
cies of historical criticism to raise questions as to 
the evidences of the early miracles. And the 
issue is often so stated as to appear the fun- 
damental question concerning the Christian relig- 
ion itself. Christianity, it is said, professes to be 
a direct message from heaven to earth, conveying 
the most momentous truths, and the message is 
proved to be authentic by the supernatural won- 
ders which attended its delivery. To lose belief 
in these is to lose assurance that the message is 
genuine and trustworthy, and so to be left in 
doubt as to the supreme questions concerning 
God and immortality and human destiny. 

But, however great may be the legitimate inter- 
est of the inquiry in regard to miracles, we more 
than doubt whether it touches the deepest truth 
in Christianity. That conception which finds in 
supernatural prodigies the strongest evidences of 
a moral. and religious system does not commend 
itself to our minds. We are not questioning the 
reality of the Christian miracles ; we are question- 
ing their right to that chief place in the Christian 
system which is often assigned to them. And to 
deny them such a place seems to us wholly con- 
sistent with the teachings of Jesus himself, who 
made it a matter of reproach to the Jews that 
they required physical marvels as the condition 
of their religious faith. ‘‘Exeept ye see signs 
and wonders,” he said, reproachfully, ‘‘ye will 
not believe.” And again: ‘‘A wicked and adul!- 
terous generation seeketh after a sign.” 

It seems to us that the vital truth taught by 
Christ does not lie in any elaborate philosophy 
built up upon his words or those of his imme- 
diate followers; and that it does not depend for 
its guarantee on supernatural prodigies which 
themselves require to be verified at the distance 
of many centuries. We believe that the revela- 
tion made by Christ is found in Christ’s own 
character. His character, that is, judged in the 


same way we judge the character of any man. 


taken the piace of one of the teachers detained a | 


short time by illness. For the rest, the former | 


It is the disposition, the traits, the whole set 


of his nature, expressed in words and deeds; 


it is the man Christ Jesus, so plainly and vividly 
described in the Gospels that the most ignorant 
who listens to the story gets a sense of what he 
was ; described there with such inner evidence of 
true portraiture that the profoundest study brings © 
men to recognize the undeniable greatness of the 
original—it is this life, thus recorded, and repro- 
duced as it has been in some degree in countless 
other lives, that is the supreme revelation of our 
religion. 

Consider at what point it is that men most need 
light and guidance. It is in answer to the great 
question, How are we to live? How are we to 
meet and overcome the difficulties that beset us 
within and without, and rise to victory and suc- 
cess? Every man feels himself hard beset by ig- 
norance, by infirmities, by lapses of his own will 
toward evil, by the perversities of other men, by 
the unequal conditions of society, by losses and 
bereavements and the sense of impending death. 
And the question with every man is, ‘‘ How am I 
to emerge out of these conditions so as to stand 
victorious? First, what state is possible to me— 
whether of assured happiness, or of stoical sub- 
mission only, or whatever may be the best pos- 
sible thing? And next, by what way of living is 
this highest possibility to be reached?” Every 
generous man asks the same question in behalf of 
the whole race. He asks it not with regard to the 
animal nature of man alone, but concerning his 
social nature; and concerning that in him which 
strives to look upward and to look forward. Is 
there a God with whom I have living relations? 
Is there an existence beyond the grave? Man 
stands encompassed with all these questions, and 
longs for an answer. In one word, What am I to 
live for and how am I to live ? 

The life of Jesus Christ is an answer to that 
question. And the application of the answer lies 
in living as he did. | 

The true wonder of the life of Jesus is largely 
lost to us because we are so childish that we do 
not keep steadily in mind what is truly wonderful 
and admirable. We are more impressed by phys- 
ical marvels than by the things of the inward man. 
But it is not in the miracles of Jesus that his high- 
est greatness is found; itisin his character. That 
one should turn water into wine is far less great 
and significant than that one in the agonies of 
the cross should pray that his torturers may be 
forgiven. We read, marveling, that the winds 
and waves hushed when Jesus said ‘* Peace, be 
still.” Yet what is that, in a true view, compared 
to the power by which he himself went through 
the storms of life, the fickleness of the multi- 
tude, the faithlessness of friends, his rejection by 
his own city and nation, the assaults of tempta- 
tion upon his own spirit, the darkening close of 
his career—and kept himself serene, undaunted, 
victorious unto the end? It taxes our wonder to 
the utmost that the eyes of one born blind should 
be opened bya touch. Yet, far greater is it that 
Jesus, when his nearest friends, whom he had be- 
sought to watch with him in his hour of supreme 
sorrow, fell asleep, had for them only a tender 
word, ‘‘Sleep on and take your rest.” We look 
upon it as the last crowning marvel that a man 
three days dead should be by a word recalled to 
life. Yet for us an infinitely deeper meaning lies 
in this: that men and women in the lowest depths 
of sin should be enabled to rise up into pure and 
noble living by the power of sympathizing love. 
The true wonder of the universe is when the pur- 
est, the holiest, the most Godlike, goes down among 
thieves and harlots, and they turn to him with 
tears, and through love answering to love are 
purified and healed. 

The life of Jesus, we have said, is itself an an- 
swer to the great question, ‘* What are we to live 
for, and how are we to live?” See how much is 
settled for us when we acknowledge—as who does 
not ?—that the life depicted in the Gospels was the - 
most successful life that history records. For, this 
man lacked wholly those things which the world 
generally counts as success. He was poor; he had 
no earthly honor, except some fickle admiration ~ 
among the population of an obscure province ; his 
best friends forsook him in his extremity ; he died, 
while still young, by the painful death of a mal- 
efactor. And yet, what thoughtful man would be 
tempted for a moment by the highest honors, 
wealth, friendship, long life, prosperity of any 
kind, that ever was attained by any man, if as an 
alternative there were offered to him a life the 
counterpart of Christ’s ? 

Through him we have learned what is best 
worth living for. We have learned that the 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XI, No. 21. 


noblest success, the only success worth counting, 
lies in disposition and character. To be as Christ 
was (it is in vain to try to express that in any 
single word or group of words)—that, we see, is the 
thing to live for. Half the great question is an- 
swered in this. 

But this other inquiry comes up at once, Is any 
such life at all possible for mankind at large? 
Was not Christ so wholly different from other 
men that, however we aduire, it is useless to try 
to follow? The answer is close at hand. Hisown 
words (which are a part of his life) supply it. He 
summons his friends to such close and absolute 
likeness to him that they shall be one with him. 
We find that the best and highest of them became 
filled and possessed with that thought so as to 
say, For me to live is Christ. Or, again, if we 
take the history of the world since then, we find 
that there have been in every age men and wo- 
men who, however far below the full attainment 
of Christ, had in themselves the same spirit that 
was in him, and whose lives showed something of 
the same quality as his. It is the author of Kece 
Homo, we believe, who makes this just remark: 
that before the time of Christ we search history 
almost in vain for any character to which we na- 
turally apply the word holy; while since his time 
in almost every Christianized community there 
has been some one at least to whom the term 


would instinctively be applied. 


It may be asked, In what way is this highest 
type of character, which appears in perfect devel- 
opment in Christ, transmitted into other lives ? 
And the truest answer is, it is communicated, not 
by a system of rules, but by the contagion of ex- 
ample, and through personal contact. As one 
torch kindles another, so one Christ-like life kin- 
dies the same disposition in others. Christ’s own 
disciples caught it from him, and spread _ it 
throughout the world, and this true Apostolical 
Succession goes on forever. It is not the men 
who teach by words that keep Christianity alive, 
it is the men who dire Christianly, and from 


whom others catch the sacred fire. 


It is possible to some extent to analyze the ele- 
ments of the Christ-disposition, though such an 
analysis is to the reality what a written descrip- 
tion of one of Raphael’s Madonnas is to the pict- 
ure itself. We find in the life and words of Christ 
a key-note of character wholly different from what 
had before been struck. The highest type of 
classic virtue was the stoical ; and at the heart of 
stoicism-was pride—in its highest form, of lofty 
self-respect. Christ by no means discarded that 
principle, but he set as paramount a wholly differ- 
ent one. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit” is the 
first beatitude. ‘‘ Except ye become as little chil- 
dren,” it was said, ‘‘ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Christ put as the parent vir- 
tue that which we variously call humility or faith 
or love of God. It is all one—it is the resting of 
the soul on a higher Power. It is emptying our- 
selves of self-will, of impatient desire, of effort to 
make ourselves supreme in the universe—and 
yielding our lives to the inspiration and control of 
the Highest. Our work is to conform ourselves 
to the likeness of God; to seek, at cost of all other 
things most prized, a purity, a holiness, a love, 
like that which reigns enthroned over the uni- 
verse ; to take refuge from all our failures in the 
sense of that ; to receive into our hearts the life of 
God that presses to fill us. 

So, in this same disposition, a new source of 
power is revealed. The old idea of power is human 
will—intense, inflexible, bending all things to its 
purpose. But Jesus teaches that a Will infinitely 
higher, wiser, more beneficent than ours is guid- 
ing the universe ; and that our part is to conform 
our disposition to that perfect Will, and have no 
eare beyond. That man is strongest who, having 
put himself on the side of God, has Omnipotence 
behind him. 

Or, in another aspect, it is love of men that ap- 
pears as the dominant force in Jesus. That 
blends in one current with the love of God. For, 
passing into union of will with the Highest, the 
characteristic quality of the Highest fills and 
moves us. In Jesus this divine spirit of benefi- 
cence shines with a brightness which baffles the 
attempt to define or describe it. It is the supreme 
passion of his life. It goes out toward men as 
men, it responds to special nobility or lovable- 
ness in any, as in the beloved disciple, but it 
Sweeps in a mighty tide toward those who to 
human thought are not noble or lovable. It is 
the want of men that moves the depths of that 
wonderful soul ; it is the lost sheep, the wayward, 
the outcasts, to whom he comes with celestial 
tenderness. And in those ruined lives love works 


the ‘supreme miracle, and at its touch they who 
were morally dead arise and live. ; 

Or, taking another view, we may see how the 
great besetting ill of mankind—the temptation 
of the flesh—is dealt with by Jesus. In him we 
find no asceticism; he ‘‘came eating and drink- 
ing ;” countenancing marriage and raising its ideal 
to that of indissoluble union ; joining in the feasts 
and all the innocent gaiety of men. But, against 
the evil desires of the flesh he set to work a 
mightier force than men had learned to use be- 
fore. Instead of simple will-struggle against sen- 
sual temptation, he set men upon an enthusiasm 
so lofty and absorbing that the lower fires should 
be crowded out. Paul put it into one sentence: 
“Be not drunk with wine, but be jilled with the 
Spirit.” Be so full of active love for others, of 
joy in the sense of God’s companionship, of all 
noble and generous activities, that you shall have 
no inclination to degrading pleasures. 

We have spoken of. tlfe revelation of Christ 
only in its bearing upon human character. It 
may be said that we crave a direct and sure reve- 
lation upon that which is external to man—the 
facts, namely, of God and immortality. Now, 
herein lies the special adaptedness. of Christ's 
gospel to the wants of this very time. For, we see 
that Jesus had just what we long for—a living, 
ever-present consciousness of God. We see that 
sense of Divine companionship enveloping his 
whole life and vitalizing every part of it. Take 
away from the history of Jesus this consciousness 
of Our Father, which gives color to every word 
and act, and there would be almost nothing left. 
Incomparably the greatest life the world has ever 
seen has this consciousness of a holy, living, 
present God, as its foundation not only, but as its 
atmosphere and very heart. 

And what Jesus does for us is not so much to 
state by authority the abstract truth that there is 
such a God: more than that, he sets us on ways 
of living by which we may come to some such 
personal and vivid apprehension of it as he him- 
self had. This is what we want—not an intellect- 
ual certainty about God, but, if there be a God, a 
living sense of him and of personal communion 
with him. And nothing is simpler than the way to 
such a sense if we follow in the footsteps of Jesus. 
It lies in a life of love. It lies in drawing near 
in our own character to him whom we seek. And 
this is not a mystical fancy. It is the most real of 
realities. The words of Jesus, ‘‘If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine,” have 
been verified in numberless lives. The plainest, 
the most unlettered, those employed in the home- 
liest vocations, no less than those of loftiest in- 
tellect, have come to this blessed and abiding 
certainty by the same road. And for every one 
tossed by the profound doubts which the intel- 
lectual life of this age has bred, the true deliver- 
ance lies here and here only. Not by study, not 
by philosophical research, but by a life of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, of humility, of tender 
love and reverent aspiration, can we come to that 
knowledge of the true God which is life eternal. 
And when we enter into this fellowship we know 
that as children of God we are children of im- 
mortality. 

The Christian revelation is contained in the 
character of Christ. He only is Christian who is 
Christ-like. There is no exact and formal pattern 
by which character is to be tried. ‘* Whatsoever 
things are true, just, honest, pure, lovely, of good 
report,” says the Apostle, are to be sought. So 
far as any man who has not known of Christ, or 
has not consciously received him, has in any meas- 
ure come into nobility and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, we rejoice, and know that he has in some 
way been led by the true light. But to the world 
at large, the Christ of history, yea, more, the 
Christ that shines in countless lives to-day, stands 
as the light of men. The supreme question, How 


to live,—toward what ends, in what spirit, with 


what hope,—receives in the life of Christ its 
highest answer. 


—‘‘Here is one of the signs of Truth—she is 
never suffered to go otherwise than hand in hand 
with Patience, lest we forget that her birthright is the 
eternal years. To put one’s heart into a great cause 
implies not only fighting its battles, but the weariness 
of watching, the many delays and disasters—all to be 
cause of rejoicing in the end.” 


—‘‘How blindly the world goes on, and how 
the helpless millions are tossed into it, apparently 
without anybody’s taking thought for most of them! 
I suppose the Lord knows what he is doing, but evi- 
dently his human agents have not the least idea what 
they are doing. How many people are fit to be 


parents, physically, intellectually or morally? Very, 
very few. Yet where the conditions are most unfit, 
there the children swarm. Great is the mystery of 
providence, and great the stupidity of man. It is 
mournfully evident, the inhabitants of this world are 


mostly fools. Ah, well! there is wisdom somewhere, 


I believe, and every one of these myriads is not only 
numbered but named. But if people realized the 
wrongs done to posterity, the next generations would 
be fewer and better equipped. What a shame for 
people to lay the expiation of their sins and mistakes 
on the innocent heads of children! It is an awful 
thing, even in the view of an all-lightening bope.” 


—‘‘There are moods—largely from physical 
causes, of course—when I feel as if suffering was so deep 
in the world and in my own nature that life could not 
be without it. Then the earth itself seems drenched 


with the grief of ages and aches to its very heart, and. 


I feel so tired, as if all eternity wouldn’t rest me. 
‘The sense of all the graves,’ and all the pits that 
yawn around us, and the depths we walk over every 
day, and the souls crying out of purgatory, and the 
hell whose flames scorch us sometimes, breaking out 
close beside us. And it all seems endless. Then I can- 
not believe in happiness, but there is something better 
to believe in. ‘ Find me, and turn thy back on heay- 
en.’ For when the sad voice says, ‘ Pain is everlast- 
ing—thy immortality is and must be a sorrowful 
thing,’ then something else rises up in me—something 
that finds almightiness in it and eternal patience. And 
I know the one thing divine in the world, that which 
everywhere stands over against want and wrong, to 
help it and to heal it. And I say, ‘I will wait forever 
if need be; I will not ask for happiness, but let me 
have my share with thee, thou shining one with the 
crown of thorns.’ My share! I have it, and it is hope 
and joy, and a great light is risen in the darkness. 
Love is surely immortal, and Love cannot live without 
Faith, and cannot go anywhere without Hope. There 
three have the freedom of the universe, and these is 
no room in it for Despair.” 


Weeture-Room Calk, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF CHRISTIAN 
DEATH. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 21, 1875. 
UR Brother Work, who was an early member 


of this church, and who bas been with us almost 
from the begiuning, entered into his rest a day or two 


ago. I have received, also, tidings of the flight of - 


another emancipated and triumphant one. Brother 
Work, I suppose, was between seventy and eighty 
years of age; but Miss Shepard was about nineteen. 
She was the daughter of our friend and fellow-mem- 
ber, and was pursuing her studies at Vassar, whence 
she was called home suddenly. It may, perhaps, not 
seem an inappropriate thing to remember these in- 
stances of God’s coming among us in our service 
to-night. 
We will unite in prayer. 
PRAYER. 


WE thank thee, our Father, that to us death is not a pit full 
of darkness and uncertainty. We are not born into the light 
to behold it growing less and less, and finally quenched in 
darkness. We rejoice that in this world we are not yet born. 
We are not what we seem. We are yet enchained, encased, 
imprisoned, held fast by these bodies, and by this earth to 
which they are attracted ; but we are the children of light, We 
are the sons of God. Our home isin heaven. There only are 
wetruly known. There onlyecan we know ourselves, or our 
parentage. We are as they that have wandered seeking their 
parents on earth. We shall also find them when we are able 
to drop this mortal body, and rise, celestial, into immortality. 
And we are glad of everything that brings near to us this 
consummation of our best desires and earnest aims. We 
are glad when thou dost gather thy servants who have borne 
the burden and the heat of the day through toiling years, 
and who are coming to the setting of the sun, and at last are 
permitted to depart. We rejoice in their behalf. When they 
have fought a good fight, and have kept the faith so long, 
through years, and are departed, leaving behind care and 
infirmity, and years filled with growing weakness, we rejoice 
in their upward flight. There is a youth which years shall 
not hold back. There is an immortality that darkness shall 
not dash upon, and that nothing shall tarnish. Mysterious, 
strange, it is, because the clod cannot understand the 
spirit. We cannot understand what it is to rise without this 
mortal fiesh, and be as the angels of God; yet, whatever it is, 
it is full of glory and honor and joy. It is to be like thee, 
thou unsearchable God. And we rejoice when thou dost cal] 
early those who are prepared to go up unto thee, whose root 
has been there, who have gathered in life chiefly its hopes, 
its gladnesses, and all its sweet affections and aspirations, un- 
tarnished yet by care, and by those gashing sorrows that 
often leave wounds which are incurable. We are glad when 
the pilgrims find that their part of the desert is very short, 
and that on either side are flowers, and cool retreats, and re- 
joicing friends. To-day here, in the midst of beloved house- 
holds, in the midst of beloved companions, in the midst of all 
holy and noble associations ; and to-morrow with the angels 
of God, with the spirits of the just made perfect. No selfish- 
ness, no envy, no jealousy, no blemish, but honor, love, fidel- 
ity, nobleness, are in those spirits of the just made perfect; 
in them is all that makes companionship transcendently 
blessed, and nothing which tarnishes or draws back. And 
when any enter into that fellowship from the midst of youth, 
and beauty, and the enchantment of desires and aspirations, 
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 gweet accord, filling the air above our heads, and saying to 


few things hold on by the hardest grip; but almost 
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our hearts are glad. Not for them is the grave. We follow 
them nowhere gloomily. We lift up with solemn joy our 
chant of victory—Another escaped, unwounded, with strong 
wing flying straightway to the heavenly land. We rejoice in 
their joy, and are filled with hope in our own behalf; for 
every tree that is cut or marked in the thicket leaves the 
way plainer for those that come after. Though the air be 
trackless, although the flight of the spirit through it leaves 
no mark to the eye, yet those who go before do show us the 
way; and when we seem farthest off, and most abandoned 
and solitary, if we listen we hear the Spirit and the Bride, 
forth from the battlements of heaven, crying to us, ‘** Come, 
come.” In the day and in the night, by the roar of the sea, 
or in the din of the city, or in the silence and solitude of 
the wilderness, alike, we hear, afar off, the voice of invita- 
tion from Jesus, and from those whom he has gathered from 
our cradles, from our side, from our companionship, all, with 


us, “Come on! come!’? Yea, Lord, we are coming. By 
every sorrow we are moved onward; by each care we are 
pressed forward ; by every joy, by hope, by strong desire, by 
faith, by the love of God, and by the sweet drawing of the 
Holy Ghost, we are wafted along. 

We rejoice in this ministration of the truth. We rejoice, O 
Lord Jesus, that thou didst slay Death. Now that thou hast 
vanquished Death, Hope sits at the door of the grave, and 
there is no sound of threatenings, to our ears who love thee 
andtrust thee. We behold Love beckoning, andall the heart 
is sweet, calm, and full of joy. Thou, blessed Saviour, didst 
sleep in the sepulcher in a garden, and flowers bowed down 
to thee, as thou didst lie three days there, and knocked at the 
portals of thy tomb with bedewed buds, as if thou wouldst 
teach the world that it is the garden of the Lord into which 
we, dying, go. O grant that ali joy, and all hope, and all 
courage, and all victorious faith, may spring up around about 
the thought of our departure. So may we learn, with a 
chastened joy, to glory when one after another goes. May we 
not stand around about those that die young, mourning and 
‘bowing our heads as a bulrush. Though our eyes are filled 
with tears, may we still lift up voices of joy, and hail them in 
their blessedness. 

Grant that thus, the fear of death being overcome, and the 
faith of life being strong in us, we may walk more patiently 
in an illumined path. Grant that our sorrows may be chas- 
tened; that our burdens may become lighter; that we may 
know ourselves to be God’s children, and that we may walk 
in this world in all care and troubie victoriously. And so, 
when our time shall come—which we ask not that thou wilt 
hasten, and which we ask not that thou wilt delay—when 
thou needest us, and dost call us as thy children home, oh, 
grant that we may be permitted to depart with serene and 
clear understanding, speaking words of comfort and of 
cheer to those around about us. Or if, as in rainy days, the 
sun goes down behind clouds, grant that still there may be to 
those who have known us in life, the clear shining of the 
whole long days that have gone before, that by our life and 
by our death alike we may be the Lord’s. 

» And to thy name sball be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


The two months of the year that are the most 
exquisite to me are June and October. Really, 
it is not until June, in our latitude, that nature 
gets herself fully agoing;-and in October the birds 
have ceased their singing, the shrill crickets have 
come, the trees are changing color, the grass grows 
very slowly, replacing itself in pastures with a 
niggardly hand, where the cattle have cropped it. 
Everything then seems to be getting ready to stop; 
and over it all there area resplendent heaven, a balmy 
atmosphere, and days of wondrous light and beauty; 
and the colors grow intenser; and whether it be day- 
light or frosty nights, both seem to beautify the earth. 
It is the month of dying; and at the last part of it, and 
in early November, the trees grow thin, bald; and you 
see that one after another they are packing up their 
buds; until, at last, some rain comes accompanied by 
& miglitywind, and the few leaves that were yester- 
day on the trees are gone. Now you can see plainly 
the houses that two weeks ago you could not see at all. 
The leaves are gone and the horizon is larger; but it is 
barren; and nothing is now growing any more. A 


everything is gone, and almost everybody feels melan- 
-choly. This is dying looked at from one side. 7 

When men die they shed off all that which we have 
been accustomed to see. The voice ceases in the 
house; the eye no longer beams in the light; the hand 
is no longer ready and bountiful; there is no longer 
‘anything visible ministering to our bodily life; and it 
seems as though death was the winding up of all things 
among men. 

Along the lane which runs up from the road to my 
cottage at Peekskill, isa double line of maple trees; 
and there is not a branch, nor a branchlet, nora twig 
‘that has not its leaf in it, and that has not in it the 
prophecy of another year; and what that prophecy 
Means you will find out next June. Those very trees 
that I saw go into death, and stand helpless, lifting up 
bare boughs to the icy heavens, every one of them had 
then in it what now it is showing. The opening buds, 
the tender and exquisitely colored leaves, all the ban- 
ners that are waving in the warm sun to-day, were 
wrapped up and held in readiness last November; and 
all through, in January, and in February, and in bois- 
terous March, there were the same things in them, So 
they were waiting; but when at last, lazy, laggard 
May came, and the later days of it, and the warmth of 
the sun began to come, every one of these buds opened 
again. They were not created then. They had gone 
through the winter. There they were last winter, and 
there they were last fall. They were a part of the 
fashioning of last summer. The trees did not drop 
their leaves until they had perfected the new buds 
which were to take the place of the old ones. : 


Work did, who has not all his buds formed; and when 
he seems to die, and to shed his leaves, it is only that 
he may enter into June, and blossom again. There is 
not one single flower in the field that has not either its 
root lying there embalmed, and ready to start again 
with new juices in the spring time, or has not dropped 
its seed, that it may multiply itself, and unfold; and 
all that seeming desolation is but seeming. It is sim- 
ply waiting for summer. It is simply the treasure of 
the year garnered, and ripening, and waiting to be 
opened, and to spread out in a little while. 

For now if you go to the country there is just one 
impulse. Birds are building, or have built. They are 
all singing love anew. Bird households are coming. 
The spider begins to spin his web. All things are 


is coming. The violets in the grass, all the flowers that 
sprinkle themselves through the spring and through 
the early summer months are also coming. The trees 
are alive. The heavens and the earth are full of 
gevial influences. Everything is turning towards life 
and beauty; and everything had the preparation for 
it last November. That is what the ice meant; that 
is what the snows meant—the poor man’s manure; 
that is what the wbole winter did—kept it over, gar- 
nered it, treasured it, preserved it until the better 
time came, and then gave it summer, and summer 
lifted up its brow, and wreathed it with glory. 

I look upon all these things, bot as a poet or an artist, 
but as a Christian man, and I see in the breaking leaf, 
in the murmuring sounds of released brooks, in the pas- 
sionate songs of birds, in the outgoing of the evening 
and in the incoming of the morning, an unwritten 
Scripture. There, to me, is God’s new revelation—a 
message full of mercy, full of hope, full of gladness; 
and I rejoice in the summer because that summer tells 
me of things far beyond itself. Flowers speak of other 
flowers; growths are but the signs and symbols of a 
nobler development; but, above all, there comes to 
me from every opening bud, from every blossoming 
flower, God’s tokens that my dear children, whose 
going I wept over, have blossomed, and are growing, 
and that death has no power nor dominion over them. 
And that great company of Christian men and women 
with whom I have consorted for now thirty years, 
nearly, bave some of them gone up—but only a little 
way. I donot forget them. I walk in the companion- 
ship of the redeemed out of this great brotherhood; 
and when one drops away, and another, I do not cry 
for the wilted stem, nor for the bereaved rout. 1 re- 
joice when you die, because then you live. And I 
give you, mother, companion, friend, child, my be- 
loved—I give you warning that I shall shed no tears 
of sorrow when you go; and if those whom you leave 
behind call me to your funeral, I shall go as God’s 
joyful minister to thank God that the autumn means 
spring, that the winter means summer, that those who 
have gone out of life have gone into life, and that 
th. se who are dead, for the first time live. 

Now Paul had in another way precisely the same 
feeling or association. Thus he expresses it: 

**So, also, is the resurrection of the dead. It [this has been 
said to mean the body, but in the light Of a better philosophy 
it has an interior sense in speaking of Christian men] is sown 
in corruption.” : 

The same thought, you see. It is like the sowing of 
fall or winter wheat. Children are afraid to go and 
look on a dead body; they cry and hold back. People 
make the room where the dead lie dark, and cover all 
the pictures and looking glasses, and hang a streak 
of night on the door-bell; and all seem to feel that 
there is an immense shadow laid onthem. And it is 
to such things that Paul refers when he says, “It is 
sown incorruption.” Some Christians do not see any- 
thing but corruption. They hope in twenty years to 
see something else. That, however, will be when they 
shall have ceased to be men. But here with all the 
light of Christ dying that we might never die, with 
the truth that he has overcome death and the grave, 
that he has opened the shining way, that he has 
brought life and immortality—with all these the light 
shines into the darkness of Christian houses, and the 
darkness comprehends it not. Wego around a dead 
body that has ceased to have anything in it of the life 
and disposition of the individual that inhabited it; we 
go about the dead body of one who says, if you have 
ears to hear, ‘‘I know whom you seek, but I am not 
there;’’ you go about that body, and it is corruption. 
All that is this side is corruption—it is sown in corrup- 
tion. But oh that you could stand where the departed 
stand, where angels stand, and hear the shout, “It is 
raised in incorruption!" 

That is not my father. I see nothing but his decay- 
ing frame. I look upon that venerable old head, that 
benignant face, around which clustered a thousand 

memories; but, afterall, that is not my father. I hear 
coming through the air, from the voices of thousands 

whom he has ministered to and saved; I hear heaven 

itself crying out to me, “ He is raised, and he is raised 

in incorruption.”’ I hear time and the world say, “It 

‘is sown in dishonor,” and I hear heaven and the blessed 

shout back again, “It is raised in glory.’’ I hear the 

earth saying, “It is sown in weakness;” and I hear 

heaven saying, “It is raised in power.”’ I hear the 

earth saying, ‘It is sown, it is buried, a natural body ;” 

and I hear the whole blessed throng who have received 

one more into their ranks cry out, “It is raised a spir- 

 itual body.” 

Now, by faith we have 4 right to stand among the 


There is no man or soul that grows old as Brother | 


blessed, and see death as they see it. We are redeemed 


| troni the necessity of standing on the dark side of 
nature, and seeing only the weakness, and the dis- 
honor, and the overthrow, and the corruption. We 
are privileged to stand on the other side, and triumph 
over these things, and see the glory and honor and 
joy and immortality. 

Dearly beloved, do not be afraid to die. Do not be- 
afraid to let your children die. That would be asifa 
mother rose-bush should be so enamored of the buds 
which it has carried all winter long that when spring 
calls them it should say, ‘‘ Do not blossom, buds; do 
not blossom.”’ Let your children go when God wants 
them. There is no bosom so sweet, no cradle so dear, 
as the arms of God. There is nothing in this life so 
worth having as life eternal. There is no friendship 


springing into life, and ministering to life. The grasse} here that is worthy to be named with the friendships 


that exist there. Earth does not know how to love; 
for life here is like a half-thawed rill in the mountain, 
which trickles, but cannot flow. Only in the heavenly 
land are the spirits of the just made perfect. 

We are living forit, brethren. We are getting ready 
to go. One, and another, and another, of us will de- 
part. But do noflet anybody grieve whenI go. Clap 
your hands then. When I fall, and am buried in 
Greenwood, let no man dare to stand over the turf, 
and say, ** Here lies Henry Ward Beecher’’; for God 
knows that I will not lie there. Look up; if you love 
me, and if you feel that I have helped you on your 
way home, stand with your feet on my turf, and look 
up; for I will not hear anybody that does not speak 
with his mouth toward heaven. 


Hooks and Authors. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. 


Days Near Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of Walks 
in Rome, Memorials of a Quiet Life, etc. Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates. 

We have found this last book of Mr. Hare's 
most delightful, and also most tantalizing. To such 
happy people as are going abroad, and looking for- 
ward to some stay in Rome, it should give unmingled 
pleasure, heightened by anticipation of greater pleas- 
ure tocome. Rome has in itself a fascination which it 
is impossible to express to those whe have not been 
there. In this volume Mr. Hare lays open a region 
hitherto almost uuknown to travelers, which has 
much of the same fascinating character. He has ex- 
plored the whole region around Rome with great 
thoroughness, and has made a record of his explora- 
tions which unites the qualities of narrative and 
guide-book. He reproduces with touches of vivid 
description the various towns and hamlets, with their 
wealth of beauty, both of nature and of art, tbeir 
quaintness, their stores of tradition and legend, the 
picturesqueness and simplicity of their people, and all 
the varied charms by which Italy takes captive the 
heart of her Northern visitors. In these little-traveled 
districts the charm is as yet unbroken by “ modern 
improvements’”’ and by the vulgarizing influences 
which always accompany a great influx of tourists. 
Mr. Hare, in his introduction, describes the ravages 
committed in Rome itself by an ill-regulated zeal for 
renovation on the part of the government, in terms 
that will carry positive pain to many who remember 
the city as it was a few years ago. When we read that 
the Baths of Caracalla have been completely stripped 
of their verdure and shrubs, and that even the Col- 
iseum has been bereaved of everything which made it 
lovely and picturesque—its unique flora having been 
literally annihilated—we are almost moved to an an- 
athema on the barbarian, “‘robed in a little brief 
authority,’’ who has made such wanton havoc. The 
more gladly do we follow Mr. Hare out upon the Cam- 
pagna, and into the Sabine mountains, and among the 
Etrurian towns. He has done his work of description 
admirably, and greatly enriched it by a multitude of 
quotations from ancient and modern authors; quota- 
tions drawn from a wide range of reading, and selected 
with rare good taste. Wecome alternately on sonor- 
ous lines from the Latin poets, bits of graphic descrip- 
tion from travelers of all times and nations, and 
legends from the great treasury of the early and 
medizval Church. The book contains a large num- 
ber of wood-engravings, unpretentious but excellent. 
The two volumes are bound within one cover, making 
about 650 duodecimo pages, and the mechanical exe- 
cution is substantial and handsome. We earnestly 
recommend the book to all people who are going 
to Rome (with the reminder that as a reprint it is 
contraband on English soil), and to the stay-at-homes > 
it offers, in company with the same author’s Walks in 
Rome, the best substitute for a personal visit to the 
Eternal City. 


OTHER BOOKS. 

How to Make a Living, by George Cary Eggle- 
ston, is an admirable little treatise on an art which, 
though not lost, is anything but well known. Mr. 
Eggleston’s book is divided into seven chapters, the 
heads being: “‘ The Value of Money,” *‘ The Duty and 
the Danger of Making Money,” “The Choice of a 
Business,” “ Marriage and Money,” “ How to Live on 
Your Income,” “ What to do with Savings,”’ and 
“ Life Insurance.” In proverbs and platitudes bearing 
upon his subject, Mr. Eggleston does not deal at all, 
but his pages are full of sound, practical advice upon 


the little but momentous financial puzzles which every 
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one is called upon to solve and over which most of us 
blunder so fearfully. We earnestly recommend its 
study by all people who fail to make ends meet, and 
by those who have not had experience in this direc- 
tion. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.) 


From Constantinop'e, a city from which we are 
not in the habit of receiving books, we have a foreign- 
looking pamphlet, entitled, The Famine in Asia 
Minor. The narrative is compiled from the columns 
of the Levant Herald, which is one of those peculiar 
periodicals which somehow make a place and a healthy 
existence in a land whose rulers hate a printing-press 
us intensely as some Congressmen do, and for the self- 
same reason. <A perusal of this pamphlet shows the 
famine to be directly traceable to the extravagance 
and inefficiency of the government. Excessive taxa- 
tion has ruined the manufacturing interests of Turkey, 
so that for the past fifteen years agriculturists have 
been the only home source of the Turkish revenue. 
The rate of taxation has been so high that crops were 
often pledged for two or three years in advance as 
security for money borrowed at usurious rates. The 
failure of the crops of '73 caused the instant ruin of the 
unfortunate farmers. ‘‘There was no margin, no 
hoard; a month’s suffering left the cultivator with 
nothing to sell but his children. He parted with these 
for a couple of shillings for bread, burnt his house for 
warmth, and then came social dissolution.”’” Many of 
the afliicted districts were water-bound by the heavy 
rains of the winter, so that relief could not easily 
reach them. Naturally enough the crop of 1874 was 
but about one-tenth as large as the average, so the 
sufferings of the people increased rather than dimin- 
ished. When the government realized the truth it 
did what inefficient governments usually do in such 
cases—subscribed some money for the relief of the 
starving people, and appointed a commission which 
seem incapable of doing anything but talk. As is 
usual in suffering Asiatic countries, the first relief 
afforded came from the hands and pockets of Amer- 
ican missionaries, and the first relief subscriptions 
came from Americans and Englishmeu residing in 
Constantinople. The largest liberality must yet be 
exercised before the death-rate from starvation is re- 
duced. Americans desiring to contribute to the relief 
fund can do so by addressing Hon. Geo. Boker, U.S. 
Minister, Constantinople. 


We took up the volume entitled Home-Talks, 
strongly biased against its author, Mr. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, who was known to us only as the leading 
spirit of the **Oneida Community,” by whom the 
book is published. But we have found it in the main 
a singularly vigorous, suggestive and wholesome book. 
The brief *‘Talks”’ of which it is made up were de- 
livered at the informal social gatherings of the Com- 
munity. The style is direct, crisp and telling. The 
subjects are mainly connected with personal and so- 
cial religious life. The underlying sentiment is a 
religious faith which irresistibly impresses itself on 
the reader as genuine and fervent. Theological terms 
are discarded, but the general cast of thought cor- 
responds to the simpler and less dogmatic forms of 
Christianity. The Bible is treated with reverence not 
only, but often with insight, and there is incidentally 
a good deal of fresh and effective exposition of Scrip- 
tural passages. We do not find in the book the heated 
temper which one looks for in a fanatic. There is 
enthusiasm and strong conviction, but the pervading 
temper is one of serenity. Many of the chapters are 
admirable treatises—simple, direct and strong—on 
the great themes of Christian living. There are not 
unfrequent references to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Community, but only in two or three places 
have we found any direct allusion to that feature 
in their system which is repugnant to our moral 
feeling. That feature is, in brief, the substitution 
for the marriage tie of a similar bond of union be- 
tween all the adult members of the commubpity. 
In one or two chapters of the book there is some 
brief exposition of the principles by which this 
arrangement is justified. There is nothing offensive 
in the manner of the exposition, and we think the 
candid reader will judge that the practice of the 
Community rests, with their leader, and presumably 
with the whole body, on sincere if sadly perverted 
convictions. Nevertheless, we consider the heavy 
ban which Christian society puts on all experiments 
in this direction—however honestly made—to be emi- 
nently right. The buman race has bad and still has a 
fearful struggle to wage witb sensual tendencies; and 
the institution of marriage, as it exists now, with 
whatever defects and drawbacks it may be attended, 
is the great safeguard of society against society’s worst 
danger. The institution of marriage and the family. 
as it exists among us, may almost be called the great- 
est treasure of mankind. And when theorists and ex- 
perimenters propose a substitute for it, we hold it to 
be by a most healthy instinct that society instantly 
takes alarm, and says *“‘ Hands off.”” Such speculations 
and experiments, begun perhaps in all honesty, are 
sure to be instantly seized on as allies by those evil 
impulses with which the better nature of man has‘at 
best to fight a continual war. We cannot, therefore, 
in conscience seek to relieve the Oneida Community 
from the burden of public censure. But we are 
glad to recognize the qualities of its leader which we 
find expressed in this book, and to believe that he has 
a helpful word for mankind, which will do.good when 
his mistakes have passed into the limbo of oblivion. 


NOTES. 


Justin Macarthy’s novel, Paul Massie, lately re- 
published in America, was originally issued anony- 
mously—perhaps because the author was ashamed of 
following the fasbion of writing highly sensational 
stories which prevailed when this book was written. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Macarthy’s nevei could 
not itself have been the model for writers of the sen- 
sational school, for, while it is mysterious and exciting 
enough in plot, it is perfectly respectable and quite 
interesting. (Sheldon & Co.) 

The old and well-known house of Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. has just changed its name, though not its na- 
ture, by the retirement of the two sevior partners from 
the active management of the firm. The title of the 
new partnership is Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Messrs. 
Lockwood and Brooks have long been members of the 
old firm. Their new associate is Mr. Phineas S. Tobey, 
son of the Hon. E. 8. Tobey. Mr, Noyes, of the old 
house, as well as Mr. Nichols, of the parent house of 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., will not at once desert their old 
quarters, so that the new signboard will be about the 
only strange feature of the old store. 

We regret that the Messrs. Harper have found 
it necessary, by the republication of Macready’s Re- 
miniscences and Green’s English People, to force the 
reading public to understand that foreign authors 
have on this side the water no right to select their 
own publishers, nor any right to such of their own 
property as is not especially protected by law. The 
books mentioned were duly published by an Amer- 
ican branch of the English house of Macmillan & Co., 
which originally issued them, and it would seem that 
the rights which are conceded to the first American 
firm republishing an English book might have been, 
with peculiar propriety, admitted in the case of pub- 
lishers who had borne the cost of copyright, as well as 
that of publication. 

On Friday there came to its close, at Detroit, 
the most interesting session the American Social Sci- 
ence Association has ever held. The papers were all 
by strong men and upon live subjects. If, now, the 
proceedings could be published before people recover 
from the interest which has been awakened in them 
by newspaper reports, and before newspaper editors 
make such vigorous use of the Association’s material 
that the original contributors of the essays may be 
looked upon as plagiarists, the Association might ma- 
terially increase its membership and usefulness. How- 
ever great may be the respect which the writers of the 
papers read at Detroit have for the press-and its man- 
agers, they are more (or less) than human if they do 
not prefer to have their stories read as they them- 
selves wrote them. But if the Association’s old plan 
is followed, few people will know where and when to 
seek the *‘ proceedings,’”’ no matter how much they 
may want them. 


It is with sincere regret that we learn that our 
long-time and welcome visitor Old and New has suc- 
cumbed. Of course, the fatal distemper was financial 
weakness. The heir of the departed is Scribner’s 
Magazine, a periodical to whose pages we always turn 
with the assurance of entertainment and instruction, 
but what we shall miss in losing Old and New will be 
that which we shall not find in any other of the maga- 
zines. In the departments of poetry and fiction, Mr. 
Hale’s monthly was not stronger than its competitors, 
excepting at such times as the editor’s own stories ap- 
peared; in fact, we always harbored a suspicion that 
the plan was that the pages should be devoted to 
working-day reading, and publish only enough of less 
serious matter to delude. people into the belief that 
they were reading a magazine of the conventional 
order. But for live suggestions, treated without re- 
gard to space, for heavy subjects lightened of their 
weight without loss of their character, for papers 
which prudent publishers would gladly see in print in 
any magazine but their own, for the frankest expres- 
sion of the most original—even unpopular—opinions, 
for the brave printing of many a paper for which a 
few people earnestly longed and at which the mass of 
magazine readers turned up unreflecting noses—for all 
of these we fear we shall hereafter seek in vain for the 
equal of Old and New. There is some comfort in the 
certainty that its editor is sure always to speak his 
mind, and that a hundred good periodicals will gladly 
open their columns to him, but for another set of 
stockholders who will sacrifice capital for the sake of 


' enlightening the world with papers above the taste 


and comprehension of the masses we are likely to look 
long in vain. 


‘Where are our rising young authors?’ asks 
the Sun. It looks back regretfully to the days when 
among the “rising young authors’’ were Emerson and 
Holmes and Lowell and Longfellow and Prescott and 
Hawthorne, while Irving and Cooper were still above 
the horizon. The present, says the Sun, in effect, 
shows no such hopeful promise. We would not dog- 
matize upon so delicate a subject, but it seems to us 
there is a degree of justice in the Sun’s verdict. Yet, 
a discrimination ought to be made between different 
departments of literature. The inferiority of the 
rising generation seems most marked in regard to 
poetry. It will hardly be questioned that no one of 
our younger poets promises to rival Lowell or Long- 
fellow or Whittier or Bryant. Yet, on the other hand, 
we have many true poets, of a lower order,—so many 
that we will not enter on the invidious undertaking of 
selecting names—who certainly need not fear com- 


parison with Willis, Hal’eck, Percival, or others who 
a century ago were reckoned as poetical lights. In 
the case of essayists, we have no young man who 
shows the originality of Emerson, or the wit of 
Holines, and the average quality of the essays even in 
our best magazines and journals will not bear a 
moment’s comparison with the same class of liter- 
ature in England. But in regard to fiction, we do 
not think any period in our past was at all equal to 
our present. Hawthorne, indeed, stands unrivaled. 
But is it heresy to hint that Cooper’s novels, if they 
appeared now for the first timé; would be judged but 
so-so? Certainly, we are now getting admirable pict- 
ures of various sides of American life, from a number 
of hands. In grace of style, Mr. Howells has always 
been remarkable, and he seems in each suceessive 
work to show an increase of creative power that gives 
us great hopes for his future. The wonderfully pict- 
uresque life of the old Soutb, and some aspects of 
Northern and Western society, have found a skillful 
painter in Mr. De Forest—the excellence of whese 
work, it seems to us, the critics have hardly recog- 
nized. To our own taste, there is in the writings of 
Mr. James an over-refinement and artificiality which 
prevent any strong charm; but the judgment of most 
literary judges gives him a high place. Mr. Eggle- 
stone’s best stories are very good indeed, and his latest 
work seems to us his best. The last remark cannot be 
made of Bret Harte, but some of his earlier sketches 
deserved the praise they won. We must not pass by 
such charming writers for young people as Mrs. Whit- 
ney and Miss Alcott. Turning away from fiction, 
it seems to us that there is good promise in the direc- 
tion of political and politico-historical writing. We 
believe that with the final disappearance of the 
slavery question, there has come a strong tendency 
toward vigorous and masculine thinking on the 
fundamental topics of government. The Adams 
pame suggests itself in this connection; and along 
with it the name of one who does not, we think, belong 
to the Massachusetts family—Prof. Adams of the 
University of Michigan, whose work on Democracy 
and Monarchy in France is one of the best recent con- 
tributions to our solid literature. The Nation, by Mr. 
Mulford, belongs to the general class we are speaking 
of, and has won high praise. Prof. Sumner, who is 
doing excellent service at Yale, may be counted on as 
a valuable contributor to the literature of the higher 
politics; and our list might be much extended. In 
this connection we cannot fail to notice tbat the 
weekly essays in The Nation (newspaper) have marked 
an erain our political writing; bringing to the treat- 
ment of current themes a breadth and solidity of 
knowledge, a sound judgment and a fearless independ- 
ence, which, in their combination, have won for the 
paper a unique place. It is noticeable that The Na- 
tion’s political reputation has procured an esteem for 
its literary criticisms Which they would never have 
won if standing on their own merits. 

In literary criticism, we are generally very weak; 
there is scarcely any authority which commands wide | 
and hearty confidence among cultivated people. In 
theology, too, the present generation is not strong; 
Dr. Bushnell, indeed, is a thinker of rare spiritual 
power, but he is passing from the stage. In this de- 
partment, timidity seems to infect most of our writers; 
and those who escape from it are apt in the reaction 
to become mere iconoclasts; but signs of better things 
are not wanting. Of course in this brief paragraph 
we have taken only a glance at the general field, with- 
out pretending to exhaust even its salient features. 

‘ BOOKS RECEIVED. 
of receipt all in delivered at the Editorial 
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Business Department, 


late years advertising has as-]. 


sumed a very important phese—in 
fact, has become a science in busi- 
ness, and no one has done more, or 
as much, to make it so, as Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., of New York. Their 
prompt and systematic mode of trans- 
acting their business has gained the 
confidence of all large advertisers, 
and has raised them in a few years 
from one of the smallest to the lead- 
ing advertising house in the world.”— 
Muple Leaves, N. ¥. City. 


Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage. 
Domestic’? SEWING MACHINE Co. : 


Gentlemen: I havea Domestic” Sew- 
ing Machine in my family, which, for 
excellence in all departments, cannot be 
excelled. 
little physical force to propel it. The 
machivery is so simple in construction 
that a child could learn to manage it, 
and the attachments so complete, that 
the most elaborate, as well as the most 
simple work, can be done in an unexcep- 
tionable manner. The one attachment 
of the braider alone, is invaluable; so 
perfect is the arrangement, that the 
most intricate pattern can be braided by 
a child better than could be done by the 
hand-work of an experienced workman. 


- ‘The case is a beautiful piece of furniture. 


1 would advise any one in need of a good 
family sewing machine to purchase a 
* Domestic.” 
Mrs. T. DE W1TT TALMAGE. 
BROOKLYN, February 24th, 1875. 


UNDER a microscope the human skin 
resembles a scale of a fish exactly. There are 
thousands of these on every square inch of 
the body. Let these be clogged up, the hu- 
mors will not come out, gg the man sickens. 
Use ‘**Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap,’’ these 
pores open and health outta Price 2 cents 
per cake from any Druggist. 


TEACHERS Of Music who have given 
Clarke’s New Method for the Pianoforte an 
examination, unhesitatingly pronounce it the 
best for both teacher and scholar. The work 
is meeting with ‘ey deservedly large sale. Sent 
by mail for $3.75. To be had at the book and 
music stores. Published by Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 


T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving my Sozodont ‘are ? 
I’ve used it, and blessed it, a thousand times, 
Till my breath is as sweet as poets’ rhymes, 
Till my teeth are as white as diamonds rare. 
Oh! a precious thing is my Sozodont fair! 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
STRONG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
- ¥. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
many incurable without them. Nervous, 
—, Female, and other Chronic Diseases a 
specuulty. Send for Circular. : 


Dutchers’ Dead-Shot 


for Bep-Buvas. The Old Reliable Article. Try 
it and sleep in peace. Sold by all druggists. 


THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is RoBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE. 


It is light-running, requiring }. 


MUSIC, &c. 


THE THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Book Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinasy Song Book 
. but the Words o 
IN rnest Workers cs aulmated by 
music that will live. Pure, 

Simple and Powertul, 


The Field ‘GOSPEL SONGS” 


ontains the Songs sung by 

ra D. Sankey iv the great 

jpevivate in England and Sco 
over all others for 


Vor and others. 
GOSPEL price 35 $3.60 per Doz 
copy sent on 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
50 N GS. CINCINNATI, 0. 


BOOKS OF BOUND MUSIC. 


Containing the Creme de la Creme of aD 
Vocal and Instrumental Music! 
PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 


Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth, $3: 
Gilt, $4. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 216 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 200 pages. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 20 pages. Instrifmental. 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 2 pages. 
SILVER CHORD, 200 pages. Vocal. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1., 216 pages. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I1., 250 pages. Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME, 250 pages. Piano Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE, 225 pages. Vocal & Ins’). 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 22) pages. Instrumental. 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM, 220 pages. Instrumental. 
ORGAN AT HOME, 200 pieces. For Reed Organ. 


The above books are uniform in style and bind- 
ing, are wonderfully cheap for the contents, are 
sold by all principal music dealers, and will be 
sent to any address for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Betail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 

Send for Price List. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CNOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkee N. 
of comprehensive. and Fine 
gins ty. Instruction thorough. School 
be For Circulars, address C. C. 
and Proprietor. 


7 WARS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English 
and German Boarding and Day 


for oung Ladies, Providence, R. L, provides eve 
fora thorou h, practical an accomptished 
— — e@ advantages of a homein 


the 
Ti BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Solicits an inspection py parents of his SCHOOL 


FEEBLE-mopep youre 


GHO. BROWN, 


Private In- 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. Coromos and 
AMES, STEKEOSCOPES AND GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
soens PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
cialty. First premium at Vienna. 
nufacturers o Mat erials. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMAN!3 
or Transfer Pictures, full instructions Sipg. 
jcatalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
oO They are Flowers, Leaves 
| Avimals, Lirds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
can be easily transferred to any article so 


to imitute the most beautiful nting. Also § 
— co Chronos for 10 cents, 50 for + 
op Ve 


Wanted PATTEN & CO., 162 Williai. St. 


le H 
ble Hab air Goode : and Hair Jew 


P em for illustrated Reduced Price Proprietors 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 and 
ERICAN KS, 
iven away. feos u 

utifully at your 

- Mammoth Catalogue, 

. Send sta 


rs, 3 Beekman 


Are You Coing - New York ? 
If s0, and you wish to hag where you can feel at 


HYGIENIC AND TEM PE EL, 
Nos. i3a and HOT 


its p 
home-like fealtn 
it are Turkis 
WOOD Proprietors. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


ing Settleméits and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the lowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
at $5 to 88 peracre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 

DAVIDSON & CALKIN 8, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


COOPER HOUSE, 


——- | Cooperstown, N.Y. Foot of Otsego Lake. 


Seventh Season —_- n June Mth, 1875. A 
cation for Board and ome ma be made to 
prie at N.Y. 0 rto W. B. 


and rooms 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- | &Y 


GOOD THINGS, EASILY GOT 


By Sending Full-Pai Subscriptions to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Condensed Premium List ‘and Terms for 1875. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1.~Masen & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, ‘Style 70 
2. Style T..)... 
4.—Decker Piano—Elegant Rosewood Case, 7 octaves, &c............... SOW 400 
5.—Musical Box (Paillard’s Impertation)—Twe Tunes.......... 70 6 
~—Four Tunes, Rosewood Case 290 
7-—Accordeens (Senntas's Finish, 10 Keys...... 32  @ 
8.— —2 Rows Trampets, y 
Cerners, 2 Stops. G. Reeds........ 10 
PLATED — 
9.—Aa Tea Service—5 Pieces.. & 00 33 
10.—Ice-Pitcher—handsomely engraved.. 18 
11.—Set ef Casters—rich frame, cut clase 90 8 
12.—Oake Basket—gracefal se 9 00 7 
13.—Batter Dish—Gliass Draiuer.. 80 7 
14.—One Dozen Tea Speons—Gem_ patt ee 60 
15.—One Dozen Table Spoons— “ 12 00 18 
16.—One Dozen Table Forks = 1200 10 
18.—Child’s Set: Knife, Fork and Spoon—Morocco satin-lined case.. 40 -4 
19.—Half-Dozen Napkin 450 3 
POCKET PIECES. 
90.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Gold Plate Telescopic 6 0 6 
$1.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Same as 20, bat larger............... 70 7 
@2.—tield Pen—Coin Silver, Gold-Tipped Ebony Desk Holder......... eee 10 0 6 
33.—Goild Pen—Gold-Lined Slide Desk Holder 60 6 
24.—Geld-Lined Paragon Pencil, 31 }—2; Ivory Handie 3 00 3 
ZH.—Pechket Tool-eHolder. 10 2 
27.- * —Pearl Handle, 4 Biades.................. 200 3 
28.—Maltum-in-Parvo Huife, 12 Tool 3 50 4 
TIME KEEPERS. 
3¢e.—Freict Bronze Parlor Cleck. Eighteen Day—strikes hours and 
31.—Handsome Parlor Clock. Eight Day—strikes. 700 
32.—American Watch Co.’s “P. S. Bartlett’? Coin Silver Case.. 40 00 39 
33.—American Watch Ce.’s “‘Waltham Watch Co.’’ Coin Silver : 
34.—Am. Watch Co.’s Lady’s Gold Watch............... 00 60 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
35.—The Light Ranning Domestic Sewing Machine, Plain Style......... 65 03 45 
Waloat Case,&c. 50 
36.—Beck with Portable Sewins ccc 20 00 123 
with 25 00 15 
37.—Half Doz. Handle Table Kaives; with Doz 
extra Heavily Silver Plated Forks. ...........-ccccccneccscccceccecceces 8 % 6 
38.—Half Doz. Heavily Silver Plated, solid Steel Handle Table — 
Knives; with Half Doz. extra Heavy Silver Piated Forks.. 19 23 8 
39.—Polished Rubber Handle French Cook’s Kuife (10 inch made) and ; 
40.—Superfine Ivory Handle Carver and Fork 
FOR THE CARDEN. 
41.—Kitchen Garden Seeds, Collection No. G"’.......-.--0e.eecceeeeeeeeeeeees 2 00 3 
42.—Flewer Seeds, *‘ Collection D”’ ............- 10 2 
43.—Flewer Seeds, ‘Collection G”’. ee 2K 4 
44.—Meere’s Set of Floral Garden Tools... 10 3 
FOR THE Yours FOLKS. 
45.—Tho Parlor 35D 4 
46.—Crandall’s Acrobats. 10 2 
47.—The Soap-Bubble Blower—Mudel Toy—2 at 50 2 
48.—Crandall’s Masquerade 10 3 
49.—Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks............... 20 3 
50.—Game of Punch and 10 3 
BOOKS. 
a, ee Library ef Poetry and Song. (1 vol. 8vo. 800 pages. Steel Por- 
trait of Bryant and many Full-page Engravings and Mss. Fac Similes. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt 5 90 S- 
Full Turkey Morocco 9 
53.—A Library of Famous Fiction. 8vo. 1,100 pages. (Pilgrim's ‘ 
Robinson Crusoe; Vicar of Wakefield; Gulliver’s Travel'’s; Paul and vir. ‘ 
ginia; Elizabeth; Picciola; Vathek; Undine, the Water Spirit; Tales from 
the Arabian Nights.) Illustrated. Extra Gilt, Cloth Side.......... evecceceecce 5 0 5 
54.—Beecher’s Sermons. Ten volumes. 8vo. Uniform binding, dark brown 
English cloth. 
Single volumes, each ¢ 250 3 
The Set ......: 22 19 
A. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (Uniform 12me Edition). Fall Setof 7Books. 13 50 10 
or, Village Lite in New England. A Novel. Iliustrated...... 20 
56.—Star Papers; Experiences of Art and 2 
57.—Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming............-.--- 2 0 2 
58.—Lecture-Room Talks. A Series Familiar 173 2 
er-mee laced 
that and oro whieh tarongs the Plymouth Lecture-Koo 
Friday evening. York Evangelist 3 
“ ro e on uty o haracterize 
Lectures on Preaching. 
Pere Series. Course of 1872. Personal Elements of the Preacher.. | 1% 4 
61.—Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and Religious Machinery of the Church... - 30 ° 
62.—Third Series. Course of 1874. The Use of Christian Doctrines 0 
(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subscribers ; or all three of them for & Subscribers.) : 
—To A Tale of Transition. By HENRY CHURTON. 516 pp.....- 13 2 
abeolutely ‘chrilling in some of its situations and delineations.”—Chicago 
Evening Journa 
| Rider; A Tale of the Meroic Age. By EpwanrpD 
EGGLESTON. Illustrated........ 
65.—My Wife and I; Or, Harry Fienderson’s History. wii ‘ 
By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 3 
66.—Brave Hearts. A Novel. By ROBERTSON GRAY (R.W. Raymoné). Illustrated. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
ail manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Piace, New York.’”’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they ure scnt, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests fur their 
return cannot be complied with. 


The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business uf the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
ecribers and Agents. 


The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effec 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 


OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place: Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street: 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


Complaint has been made for many years past 
of the way in which criminals have sometimes 
been able to secure pardons from the President, 
The new Attorney-General, Judge Pierrepont, has 
just issued an order which will probably have the 
effect of remedying the evik referred to. Here- 
after every application for the pardon of a crimi- 
nal must be made in writing, with the reasons 
therefor, and the parties making it must assume 
responsibility for their statements. In short, such 
precautions are to be taken as will make it next 
to impossible hereafter to impose upon the Presi- 
dent in such matters, as has often been done here- 
tofore through political agencies. 


Friends of equal rights who have been trying to 
think it might not be unsafe, in a great emergen- 
cy, and as ameans of averting worse evils, to re- 
store the Democratic party to power, are invited 
to contemplate the doings of the Democratic 
Governor and Council of New Hampshire last 
week. In order to secure a partisay advantage in 
the State Senate, they deliberatel¥ thrust aside 
the ballots cast for ‘‘ Natt Head,” the Republican 
candidate in one of the Senatorial Districts, on 
the ground that the man’s true name is Nathaniel 
Head ; and this notwithstanding there is no ques- 
tion as to his identity, his fellow-citizens all know- 
ing him as ‘‘ Natt,” and such being his own way 
of writing hisnmame. Mr. Head received a majori- 
ty of the votes cast at the election, and was en- 
titled to his seat; but the Democratic Governor 
and Council, for purely partisan reasons, threw 
away his ballots and gave the certificate of elec- 
tion to the Democratic candidate. By this and 
other similar means, though beaten at the polls, 
they have secured a majority in the Senate. 
Fraud like this cannot prosper, and the Demo- 
cratic party in other States must either repudiate 
and denounce it, or incur the indignation of all 


honest men. 


The admirable paper on Civil Service Reform, 
presented at the late meeting of the Social Science 
Association, by Dorman B. Eaton, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Reform Commission, is 
worthy of the profound and thoughtful attention 
of every American citizen. No one can read it 
without experiencing a keener sense of the de- 
moralization wrought by the bestowal of offices 
as rewards for party service, and a deeper convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of reform. The 
**spoils system,” which originated with the Ad- 
ministration of Gen. Jackson, has been going on 
from bad to worse, until it has become the domi- 
nating power in our politics, a leviathan that can 
be crushed only by the united efforts of all those 
whose love of country is superior to their love of 
party. This class, we are very sure, embraces in 
its ranks a majority of the American people; the 
problem is, how shall we get them to combine 
their efforts in behalf of this indispensable reform ? 
At the last Presidential election both parties were 
committed to it by pledges as strong as the Eng- 
lish language could be made to express. Those 
pledges the Republican party has shamefully 
repudiated ; and we agree with Mr. Eaton, him- 
self a zealous Republican, in saying that ‘‘ never 
before in our history has there been such a sur- 
render of the higher to the lower elements in our 
politics. The fair field of reform is deformed, ob- 
structed, darkened by the somber ruin of a disas- 


trous, humiliating experiment.” Mr. Eaton shows 
us the causes of this surrender and who are re- 
sponsible forit. Members of Congress, clamorous 
for ‘*‘ spoils,” combined to overthrow the reform 
by refusing the needful appropriations, and wor- 
ried and bullied the President until he was finally 
persuaded in many cases to suspend the rules 
which he had himself established, and let the 
politicians have their way. Had the President 
been firm, ‘‘a noble triumph would have been as. 
sured ; appropriations would have been voted; 
his reward would have been the blessings of his 
country ; and long after the bloody glories of his 
military campaigns had faded, he would have 
been remembered as a statesman and a benefac- 
tor, who carried through a civil reform which 
required a better courage than was ever tested on 
a battle-field.” But the friends of this reform 
must not be discouraged by a single defeat. The 
experience they have gained will enable them to 
make a better and stronger fight hereafter. The 
people will not always be content to see the offices 
of the government parceled out by unscrupulous 
politicians among their greedy and hungry fol- 


lowers as a reward for services as degrading to. 


manhood as they are injurious to the public 
welfare. 


LOUISIANA—A PICTURE. 


R. Charles Nordhoff is a competent ob- 

server and an honest man, as everyone 
who knows him will admit. The conclusions of 
such a man as to the condition of the South, or 
any portion of it, must, therefore, be worthy of 
attention. We have before usa letter of his from 
Louisiana to the New York Herald, embodying 
statements, some of which, in substance, we re- 
produce. 

It appears that the Governor of Louisiana 
appoints, in effect, almost the whole judiciary 
and constabulary of the State, and has the power 
to use the municipal police, as a standing army, 
wherever he chooses ; and yet theft, robbery and 
murder abound in large portions of the State, 
often right under his nose, and nothing effectual 
is done for the repression of these crimes. Mr. 
Nordhoff says he is satisfied that, since 1870, most 
of the murders committed in that State have been 
non-political in their origin—a great proportion 
of them murders of negroes by negroes, growing 
out of jealousies in their relations with women. 

In the years immediately following the close of 
the war, many barbarous and heartrending mur- 
ders were committed on the blacks. The white 
people, sore at their defeat in the war, unused to 
tolerate free negroes, fearful, to a degree that 
seems to a Northern man absurd, of combinations 


and conspiracies among the blacks to murder the 


whites and outrage their women, and rendered 


frantically furious by the sight of negroes assem-_ 


bled in meetings, often at night, did, without 
doubt, commit great atrocities. But such crimes 
decreased from year to year, and since 1870 have 
hardly occurred at all. They happened oftenest 
in counties—of which Louisiana has a good many 
—where the negro population is as three, four, 
and in some cases even as nine to one white; 
where a few white families, isolated from each 
other, are surrounded by a dense negro popula- 
tion, and where the dread of a rising to extermi- 
nate the whites is to this day the secret terror of 
every white man, the dread which makes him 
frantic and desperate when even a rumor of con- 
spiracy reaches his ears. Into such regions*came 
white men, strangers, often fanatics, often knaves, 
who gathered the freedmen together at barbecues 
and in camps, and told them of their ‘‘ rights.” 
Mr. Nordhoff saw a colored man who still keeps 
in his house the mule halters he got in 1868, 
when a white man traveled through St. Mary’s 
parish telling the blacks that ‘‘they had made 
the land what it was ; had cleared it and culti- 
vated it, and they ought to own it; and the 
government, which had set them free, was going 
to give them each forty acres of land anda mule.” 
The blacks believed it. Many of them believe it 
still—just as there are planters down there foolish 
enough to believe that the United States Govern- 
ment will pay them for their losses in the war. 
All this irritated the whites and aroused the fear 
of negro insurrection, and it led in the remoter 
parts of the State to many inexcusable acts of 
barbarity. 

Then came reconstruction, and the negro was 
made a voter and an officeholder. Mr. Nordhoff 


thinks it was absolutely necegsary to confer these 
rights upon him, since he could never have been 
free without them. But, he says, it was a misfor- 
tune that demagogues and adventurers were his 


| introducers to political life, and led him to regard. 
not fitness, but color and numbers, as the reason- 
able claim to office. Need we wonder at the feel- 
ings of white men when they saw the blacks, but 
lately their own slaves, preferred before them for 
office, set over them in authority, making laws for 
them—and making them very badly at that— 
openly plundering the State, bribed by rascally 
whites, and not merely enjoying, but, under the 
lead of white adventurers, shamefully abusing 
place and power? Even in 1874, in one of the 
northern parishes, the Republican candidates for 
Sheriff and Parish Judge could not write. The 
negroes on many parish juries (supervisors of 
counties) are totally illiterate, yet they have com- 
plete power over the parish taxes, roads, bridges 
and all county matters. Negro juries are called 
to sit upon intricate cases of commercial law and 
other matters which even intelligent men find it 
difficult to understand ; and the black man him- 
self has, it would seem, an instinctive appreciation 
of the absurdity of this, for it is notorious that a 
negro criminal always asks his counsel to get a 
white jury, if possible, to try him. 

Of the schools of the State Mr. Nordhoff pre- 
sents a sorry picture. At first all the white people 
were bitterly opposed to negro schools, and for a 
time would not allow white men to teach in them ; 
but this prejudice is passing away. But the 
schools are prostituted to political purposes. An 
intelligent colored man—a Republican and an 
officeholder—explained to Mr. Nordhoff how this 
is done. The Senators or Representatives ap- 
point the school teachers, and select men who are 
their own political adherents, and who, living 
among the colored people, help to keep them in 
office. ‘‘In this parish,” said Mr. Nordhoff’s in- 
formant, ‘‘we have a great many more colored 
schools than white ; but it is a fact that most of 
the teachers are ignorant men or lazy, or, some- 
times, drunkards. They are appointed by our 
Senator and Representatives, and their work is 
not to teach school, but to talk up the man who 
appoints them. If a teacher were the smartest 
man in the township, and he went against the man 
who appointed him, he would be turned out ; but 
this is not all. Over here there is a colored school, 
and another one close to it. There is no need for 
twoso near together ; but neither of them is worth 
anything ; for they were both set up for polities, 
and the teachers are only politicians, and the 
schools are hardly ever open.” ‘ 

The school report gives a meiancholy picture of 
the Louisiana school system. Of 272,334 children 
between six and twenty-one, only 57,483 were en- 
rolled in the public schools; and in one parish 
the treasurer of the School Board has used the 
funds for his private purposes, and paid the 
teachers in scrip to the amount of $3,000; in 
another $30,000 was spent, and the schools were 
open less than a year—this in a country parish. 
In two parishes the school treasurers ‘* had ab- 
sconded with quite a large amount of money be- 
longing to the school fund.” In another ‘‘the 
money appropriated to establish schools was in- 
vested in private business and speculation.” In 
yet another ‘‘all the forms of law which should 
govern school affairs have been totally ignored 
and disregarded.” In the parish of St. Martin 
the treasurer of the school fund was discovered to 
be a defaulter to the amount of $3,700. In St. 
James the School Board had prudently burned 
their records when they left the office, and J. W. 
Hunsaker, President of the Board, after giving 
bail in $5,000 to answer to the charge of fraud, 
left the State. 

In view of these and other similar facts, Mr. 

**Do you wonder, in the face of such things as these, that, 
according to the admission of Marshal Packard himself, only 
5,000 white men voted the Republican ticket in 1874? That is 
to say, the office-holders and their relatives. Is it matter for 
su that but for the fear of the federal power the people 
would sweep away this State government in an hour—that, 
in fact, these rulers would disappear of themselves if they 
did not know that they have the federal government behind 
them? Do you wonder that enterprise languishes and prop- 
erty is valueless when men see a fair election defeated by a 
fraudulent Returning Board, and the President of the United 
States appointing to federal office the chief officer of that 
Bosrd—the engineer of the fraud, which was denounced as 
such by two committees of Congress?” 

A more discouraging picture of ignorance, law- .- 
lessness, misrule and corruption in a State could 
hardly be imagined ; but there is reason to hope 
that the worst is past, and that the intelligent 
and honest portion of the people, of both races, 
are combining to rescue the State from the thieves 
and marauders who have ruled it for some years 
past. It.will take many years to cure evils 50 
deep-seated and extensive as those descri by 


| Mr. Nordhoff, but we do not despair of ing 
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order brought out of confusion, and ignorance and 
fraud giving place to intelligence and honesty in 


Louisiana. 


— 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR POOR MEN. 


| F the papers read before the Social Science 
O Association at its late annual meeting, we 
believe purchasers of newspapers will be most 
likely to read Mr. Elizur Wright's ‘“ Life Insur- 
ance for the Poor.” The fact that Mr. Wright is 
the leading. American authority on life insurance 
will of itself attract many readers, for neither 
the enterprise exhibited by the various companies 
in circulating printed information, nor the pro- 
_verbial willingness of the companies’ agents to 
explain the subject in all its bearings, has yet 
sufficed to satisfy the insured or those desiring 
insurance. 
The faults of the present system, as detailed by 
Mr. Wright, consist of the great cost of insur- 
ance, and the inability of the insured, without 


‘the almost total loss of all moneys he has paid, 


upon it, to give up his policy when he no longer 
needs its protection. The cost of insurance is 
partly caused by the mortality of the insured, but 
partly, also, by the large commission which most 
companies pay to agents for securing subjects for 
insurance ; these commissions, ranging from twen- 
ty to forty per cent. of the amount paid by the 
insured during the first year of his policy, are 
paid, during the succeeding years, at a rate that 
consumes nearly or quite one-tenth the amount 
of premiums paid by the insured. Hence, when 
an insured person has by industry and accumu- 
lation placed his family beyond the danger of 
poverty in the event of his death, and wishes to 
cease to insure his life, the company, although 
claiming (and, under certain conditions truth- 
fully) to be practically a savings bank, returns 
him only a small proportion of what a savings 
bank would do had the money been deposited 
therein. 

Mr. Wright says the difficulty of avoiding the 
expense of the agency system consists of the im- 
possibility of obtaining a large amount of capital 
which shall lie idle while insurers are being slowly 
attracted, and the remedy he suggests is the 
granting of insurance by savings banks proper. 
‘These are the custodians of a large amount of 
money, and afford facilities for issuing, upon the 
purely mutual plan, insurance at a far less cost 
than is now imposed, while the insured would be 
likely to obtain a great deal more money for his 
policy whenever he might choose to surrender it. 

But cheap insurance against present risk would 
not be the only advantage of such a combination 
of business methods. Says Mr. Wright: ‘‘The 
great aim of laboring men is, or should be, to 
‘own instead of renting their homes. The chief 
‘Objection to making a loan to a poor man, where- 
by he could greatly shorten the process of be- 
coming his own landlord, is the danger of the 
lender having to foreclose in case of his death. 
A savings bank having a life insurance func- 
tion could easily remove this objection, and to a 
considerable extent would find small loans, se 
protected, an excellent investment.” Any plan 
whereby laborers, small tradesmen, clerks, and 
others of very moderate means may be enabled 
to become, in no matter how modest degree, capi- 
talists and property owners, is worth careful 
investigation by employers, philanthropists, and 
‘every one else who is interested either in the 
rights of property or the rights of labor. Strikes 
-never originate among operatives who own their 
- own houses; drunkards are seldom found to be 
‘property owners, the ‘‘ dangerous classes” always 
live in rented houses. The stimulus which is 
given to a poor man’s industry, economy, thrift- 
iness and his comprehension of and respect for 
property rights and duties, has moral and edu- 
cational influences which society can hardly 
overvalue. 

Of the method of obtaining the capital for such 
banks, Mr. Wright—who, be it remembered, is a 
man of great business experience —says that 
‘large employers, whose interest lies in having 
their workmen become freeholders, men of char- 
acter and skill, above the stratum in which strikes 
vegetate, will certainly see the utility of supplying 
the requisite capital, even without the prospect of 
extraordinary profits.” But he farther says “the 
laboring men of any State are abundantly able to 
furnish all the capital necessary for such an insti- 
tution. Thousands of them have money in sav- 
ings banks that would be as safely and profitably 
invested in the capital stock of a family bank— 
that is, a savings bank with a life insurance func- 


tion for the benefit of people of their own class. 
If the poor men of character and brains, whose 
experience of life insurance cannot but have con- 
vinced them of the imperfections at which I have 
hinted, would join the poor men of muscle, it 
seems to me the problem of self-solicited life in- 
surance might be solved.” 

A business which can so manifestly prevent a 
large portion of the poverty and suffering conse- 
quent upon the death of heads of families, can 
allay the most tormenting of the anxieties of poor 
men, can aid deserving men to become possessors 
of homes, and can yet be a safe and profitable 
calling for its managers, should certainly not long 


remain unorganized in any considerable town. 


CHURCH DEBTS. 


"T\HE one great reform which is now most im- 

peratively needed in our churches is a reform 
in church-building. What right has any church to 
go beyond its available means? What right to in- 
cura debt except for present convenience, or by ob- 
vious necessity? What right to fund a debt, or to 
leave debts floating, for its future members to pay ? 
What right have any pastor and people to subject 
themselves to the burden of a debt which may over- 
task their financial ability, which must prevent 
their doing much for other objects (to say nothing 
of their being absorbed in their proper spiritual 
work), which is likely to fall on a few wealthy or 
benevolent members, and which, in case of their 
removal, bankruptcy or death, can never be paid ? 
What right to consecrate to the Lord a house of 
worship which is built largely by borrowing, which 
is covered with and may be crushed by mortgages, 
which belongs really to its creditors, and may be 
held only at their mercy—in short, whose affairs 
are conducted with a risk, which, in any private 
business, would be pronounced fool-hardy, and 
end only in disaster, if not disgrace ? 

This whole way of doing things is disheartening 
and demoralizing. Many a pastor’s health and 
usefulness are destroyed by it. Many a church’s 
dignity is so compromised that it can hardly look 
at its responsibilities for the great outside world, 
or indulge: its sympathy with any kindred and 
suffering institution, but must turn its holy serv- 
ices into a luxury for the rich, and open its doors 
to all manner of money-making festivities and 
amusements for the glory of God, and keep its 
‘‘old men and maidens, young men and children,” 
not only singing songs, but acting plays and sell- 
ing candy for the kingdom of heaven. Many a 
Christian family is groaning with grief because it 
must meet obligations it never assumed, and pay 
debts it never contracted, and be valued chiefly 
for its power to give or raise money, and be strain- 
ing all its energies in attending to those incident- 
als for which it cares very little. Many a good 
man is disgusted with the church and the ministry 
because he sees such an utter disregard of con- 
science, economy, credit, and uprightness in the 
Lord’s business. 

Church debts are becoming a nuisance and 
scandal; Church loans an incubus which none 
but the best saints have grace enough to carry ; 
church finances more than a match for an angel’s 
wisdom. 

Better worship, we say, in an old barn, or 
under the open canopy of heaven, than where 
the crowds congregate for the sake of multiplying 
expenses and keeping up appearances and trans- 
mitting debts to the millennium. Better wait for 
the steeple, the organ, the carpet and cushions ; 
and why not for the new and splendid edifice 
itself, until it can be paid for by those who en- 
joy it? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Catholic Review says that Protestants 
‘have before now sought absolution in Rome from 
priests, and some of those who delude themselves into 
the belief that they are not laymen have also had the 
effrontery—courage it was not, for that is not found 
among liars—to ask and obtain permission to say mass 
there under the pretext that they were ‘ Catholic 
priests.’’’ Hereafter, says the Review, such frauds are” 
to be impracticable, the Pope having given orders to 
all confessors in Rome to put tests to all English- 
speaking penitents and force them to show their true 
colors. On this question the Pope is certainly right, 
we had almost said infallible. Let every man sail 
under his own flag. 


—The Herald—a journal whose high moral and 
spiritual penetration has been illustrated in so many 
ways—has surpassed even itself in the discovery that 
Moody and Sankey are agents employed by Barnum 
to bring the people of Great Britain back from their 
wanderings to the true Christian fold. The case is 30 


plain, when once stated, that we wonder we did not 
ourselves make the discovery. But we have made 
another discovery, which we hasten to announce lest 
the Herald should anticipate us. We have ascertained 
that Mr. Barnum, not content to have two Protestant 
laymen under his thumb, has enlisted the Pope into 
his service, and that the first fruits of his enterprise 
were seen in the bestowal of the Cardinalate upon 
Archbishop McCloskey, all for the purpose of amusing 
the people of the United States, whose love of royal 
display is insatiable. There’s no knowing what our 
great showman will do next. Perhaps, by way of 
joke, he may build a Presbyterian church costing 
tbree or four times as much as Dr. Hall’s; or, he may 
undertake to build a Hindoo temple, surpassing in its 
magnificence the rising Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. 


—The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a very 


earnest and eloquent speech at the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, alluded to the great 
necessity for union among Christians of different de- 
nominations in these terms: 


“New modes of thought are making themselves feit 
amongst intelligent men; and no one who looks carefully at 
the present state of public opinion can doubt that a more 
determined set is now made against the simple belief in the 
power of the Word of God than we remember forty or fifty 
years ago. Therefore, I say, this is a time for all men who 
love the Word of God to cast aside—as far as they may with- 
out a compromise of principle—the differences that keep 
them asunder, and to rally together for the defense of the 
Christian faith, which, thank God! we all rejoice in, and that 
Word of God on which the doctrines of that Christian faith 
are built—to know as few distinctions as possible between 
those who serve one common Lord, and take the Word of 
that common Lord as the rule of life—as the charter of their 
hopes for eternity. Therefore, my lord, I, for my part, think 
it wise that we should in these anxious days as much as pos- 
sible join hand in hand; and no cause so completely and so 
naturally unites us and forbids any sacrifice of principle, 
while, at the same time, it calls us to the other points on 
which we agree, as that cause to which the Bible Society has 


been so successfully devoted during these many years.” 


Sentiments like these from the prelatical head of the 
English Church offer a strange contrast to the exclus- 
iveness which reigns in a large portion of. the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States. We are 
sorry to observe, however, that the good Archbishop 
devoted a large portion of his speech to a resistance 
of the effort to secularize popular education in En- 
gland. He thinks that schools in which the Bible is 
not recognized as a revelation from God would be a 
melancholy spectacle indeed! He evidently fears that 
Christianity in England will fail if the church is not 
allowed to employ the schools as an agency for relig- 
ious instruction. In this, however, he unwittingly dis- 
credits the power of the Christianity which is to him 
so dear, and which needs no support from temporal 
power, nor any agencies but its own to ensure its 
triumph. 


—Dr. George R. Crooks has withdrawn from the 
Methodist after fifteen years of faithful editorial ser- 
vice. His successor is Professor D. H. Wheeler. Dr. 
Crooks has our best wishes for his success in another 
sphere of labor, and to the new editor we extend a 
cordial greeting. 


—We extend a cordial greeting to ‘‘A New 
Weekly Religious Journal,” bearing our own name, 
and “conducted similarly to the American Christian 
Union,” the first number of which has just reached us 
from London. Thoroughly evangelical in principle, it 
is designed tq be unsectarian, to be “unfettered by 
bigotry, unswerving in loyalty to Christ and his Gos- 
-pel, dealing with all subjects in a high moral tone, and 
exhibiting the nobleness of Christian patriotism.” 
Among the many excellent religious papers of London 
there is no other upon a basis quite so broad as that 
which the new Christian Union is intended to occupy. 
We wish it abundant success in its efforts to “ repre- 
sent and serve the interests common to every section 
of the one great Protestant Church.” 


-—The Rev. Dr. Skinner, of Cincinnati, is out in 
a pamphlet in opposition to the revival movement of 
Moody and Sankey. We have not seen it, but it is 
said that the doctor holds that laymen have no right 
to preach, that only ordained ministers are empowered 
to lead souls to Christ. He says: ‘*To me the move- 


ment is sad, very sad. Of course it will be arrested, it 


cannot abide, but as hitherto, so now, if it much ex- 
tends it will require years to clear away the wrecks 
and recover lost ground.”’ To what ‘“* wrecks’’ does Dr. 
Skinner here refer? He certainly cannot wish to 
have the souls converted to Christ under Mr. Moody’s 
ministrations return to worldliness and vice. What 
then can he mean? | 

—Robert M’Candless, writing to us from Key 
West, Florida, says: ‘“‘We hear constantly of the de- 
votion of the Roman Catholic priests to their work, 
especially in cases of sickness. During the past few 
weeks we have had several cases of yellow fever here, 
and the Rev. Dr. Steele (recently from the North), an 
Episcopal clergyman, has attended them, and exposed 
himself 1m every way to the contagion. I think it but 
fair, when Romanist priests are praised for their labors 
among the sick, that the case of this Protestant should 
be noted also. He is spoken of by his people as devoted 
to his work.” 

—A Boston gentleman, who was asked by some- 
body from Vermont to contribute a fund for sending 


| a missionary to Turkey, made this sarcastic reply: “ J 
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have invested much in Vermont securities, and lost 
many thousands by the acts of your railroad men, sus- 
tained by the people and the courts. I have also lived 
in Turkey and had much intercourse with her people. 
1 would rather by far give my money to send Turks as 
missionaries to Vermont.’’ The Bostonian was angry 
and bitter, and therefore unjust, as men always are in 
that mood; nevertheless, there are too many profess- 
ing Christians who are not as bonest as they should be 
in their business transactions. 


Che Sundap-Schoel, 


Lesson for May 30, 1Sam., iv. 12-18; for June 6, 
1 Sam., vii. 5-12. 


|} The fact that several of the leading secular 
papers in New York and elsewhere printed first-rate 
notices of the Baltimore Sunday-school Convention is 
worth while noting. If the Tribune has a two-third 
column editorial upon it and the Times sends a special 
correspondent to the meeting, and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and Boston morning dailies crowd out 
*“clippings’’ and “locals”? to make room for reports 
of the proceedings, we might reverently infer that we 
are approaching the last days. But the truth is that 
it was the Convention’s fault that it reached such 
fame. It was, according to all accounts, a grand occa- 
sion, at which many of our most earnest pastors and 
laymen were present, and where some very live and 
practical disscussions took place on the ways of im- 
proving the Sunday-school. 


As in all such cases, the influence of the Con- 
vention will be silent for the main, working through 
pastors, superintendents and teachers who were pres- 
ent and who found themselves revived in heart for 
their work and better furnished with methods to carry 
iton. And while on the subject of Conventions, we 
add here an extract, from Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s 
pen, contrasting the first Convention, in 1832, with the 
present one. There have been but five in all of a na- 
tional character: ** The first Convention was composed 
of pioneers in a comparatively new work, assembled 
to agree on the principles of ‘a-system of religious 
education,’ then first developing. The fifth Conven- 
tion was made up of representative exponents of the 
Sunday-school sentiment prevailing in all the land, to 
secure uniformity of action on the basis of principles 
long since established and well understood. The in- 
dividual power and responsibility of members was 
greater in the first Convention than in the fifth. The 
representative character of the delegates was weight- 
ier in the fifth Convention than in the first. The 
action of the first Convention was chiefly for a con- 
stituency yet to be formed. That of the fifth was for 
the constituency which had summoned it. In looking 
at the record of these two Conventions one is likely to 
be most impressed with the sagacity and foresight of 
the men who planned so wisely at the New York Con- 
vention in 1832, and with the magnitude and glory of 
the cause represented by the assembled workers at 
Indianapolis in 1872. And the contrast indicates the 
growth of the Sunday-school system in America dur- 
iug the past forty years. Who shall say what is to be 
its growth in the next forty years?” 


In regard to the Convention itself, the more 
said of it the better, in view of the stimulating effect 
it is possible for it to have on Sunday-school interests 
at large. We have space here only to mention that 
the meeting was attended by delegates from twenty- 
seven States and the Canadas, and that the several 
sessions found no lack of audiences. That hearty and 
active friend of the cause, Rev. Geo. A. Peltz—one of 
Newark’s Baptist pastors—presided. Among minor 
matters, the Convention approved the formation of 
Bands of Hope, or other temperance societies, in every 
school'in the Union—a good idea in itself, but per- 
haps in their present stage the schools ought to find 
all they can attend to in their own distinct sphere. 
In regard to the lessons, the International Committee 
recommend a course of study extending through the 
whole Bible in seven years. While speaking on this 
subject, Rev. Dr. Hall, of New York, referred to the 
incalculable service accomplished through the lessons 
by which our best expositors of Scripture are brought 
out and their knowledge and researches made availa- 
ble to the whole world of Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars. On the list of topics was the problem ** How 
to increase the teaching power of the Sunday-school,”’ 
which Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, known certainly to 
all Methodist schools, opened with the point that the 
true Sunday-school teacher is a teacher of Christian 
truth. The teacher of Christian truth should himself 
be a Christian; he should have spiritual discernment 
of the truth; he must acquire a knowledge of the 
truth he would teach; he must understand the true 
theory apd the correct methods of teaching the truth; 
he should, therefore, receive, as far as practicable, a 
preparatory training. The organization, the name, 
the precise methods of such preparatory training- 
classes, are matters of comparatively small moment. 
It is of the utmost importance, however, that the 


training itself be sought. Dr. Vincent submitted a. 


course of study approved by the various Sunday- 
school Unions, and referred to the work of teachers’ 
Meetings and pormal classes. 


| 


St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tate of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,’ “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RAGLAN CASTLE, 


HILE he yet spoke, their horses, of their 

own accord, passed through the gate which 
Eccles had thrown wide to admit them, and carried 
them into the Fountain court. Here, indeed, was a 
change of aspect! 
templated was the side of the fortress which faced the 
world—frowning and defiant, although here and there 
on the point of breaking into a half smile, for the 
grim, suspicious, altogether repellant look of the old 
-feudal castle had been gradually vanishing in the ad- 
ditions and alterations of more civilized times. But 
now they were in the heart of the building, and saw 
the face which the house of strength turned upon its 
own people. The spring sunshine filled half-the court; 
over the rest lay the shadow of the huge keep tower- 
ing massive above the three-storied line of building 
which formed the side next toit. Here was the true 
face of the Janus-building, full of eyes and mouths; 
for many bright windows looked down into the court, 
in some of which shone the smiling faces of children 
and ladies peeping out to see the visitors, whose arrival 
had been aunounced by the creaking chains of the 
portcullis; and by the doors issued and entered, here 
a lady in rich attire, there a gentleman half in armor, 
and here again a serving man or maid. Nearly in the 
center of the quadrangle, just outside the shadow of tbe 
keep, stood the giant horse, rearing in white marble, 
almost dazzling in the sunshine, from whose nostrils 
spouted the jets of water which gave its name to the 
court. Opposite the gate by which they entered was 
the little chapel, with its triple lancet windows, over 
which lay the picture gallery, with its large oriel 
lights. Far above their roof, ascended from behind 
that of the great hall, with its fine lantern window 
seated on the ridge. From the other court beyond the 
hall, that upon which the main entrance opened, came 
the sound of heavy feet in intermittent but measured 
tread, the clanking of arms, and a returning voice of 
loud command: the troops of the garrison were being 
exercised on the slabs of the pitched court. 

From each of the many doors opening into the court 
they had entered, a path, paved with colored tiles, led 
straight through the finest of turf to the marble foun- 
tain in the center, into whose shadowed basin the 


falling water seemed to carry captive, as into a prison, - 
Its music as it fell made }. 


the sunlight it caught above. 
a lovely but strange and sad contrast with the martial 
sounds from beyond. 

It was but a moment they had to note these things; 
eyes and ears gathered them all at once. Two of the 
warder’s men already held their horses, while two 
other men, responsive to the warder’s whistle, came 
running from the ball and helped them to dismount. 
Hardly had they reached the ground ere a map-ser- 
vant came, who led the way to the left towards a 
porch of carved stone on the same side of the court. 
The door stood open, revealing a flight of stairs, rather 
steep, but wide and stately, going right up between 
two straight walls. At the top stood lady Margaret’s 
gentleman usher, Mr. Harcourt by name, who received 


them with much courtesy, and conducting them toa’ 


small room on the left of the landing, went to an- 
nounce their arrival to lady Margaret, to whose 
private parlor this was the ante-chamber. Returning 
in a moment, he led them into her presence. 

She received them with a frankness which almost 
belied the stateliness of her demeanor. Through the 
haze of that reserve which a consciousness of dignity, 


whether true or false, so often generates, the genial 


courtesy of her Irish nature, for she was an O’Brien, 
daughter of the Earl of Thomond, shone clear, and 
justified her Celtic origin. 7 

** Welcome, cousin!” she said, holding out her hand 
while yet distant balf the length of the room, across 
which, upborne on slow, firm foot, she advanced with 
even, stately motion. ‘‘ And you also, reverend sir,”’ 
she went on, turning to Mr. Herbert. ‘I am told we 
are indebted to you for this welcome addition to our 
family—how welcome none can tell but ladies shut up 
like ourselves.”’. 

Dorothy was already almost at her ease, and the old 
clergyman soon found lady Margaret so sensible as 
well as courteous—prejudiced yet further in ber favor, 
it must be confessed, by the pleasant pretense she made 
of claiming cousinship on the ground of the identity 
of her husband’s title with his surname—that, ere he 
left the castle, liberal as he had believed himself, he 
was nevertheless astonished to find how much of 
friendship bad in that brief space been engendered in 
his bosom toward a catholic lady whom he had never 
before seen. 

Since the time of Elizabeth, when the fear and re- 
pugnance of the nation bad been so greatly and justly 
excited by the apparent probability of a marriage be- 
twixt their queen and the detested Philip of Spain, a 


considerable alteration bad been gradually in 


the feelings of a large portion of it in respect of their 
catholic countrymen—a fact which gave strength to 
the position of the puritans in asserting the essential 
identity of episcopalian with catholic politics, Almost 


All that Dorothy had hitherto con-. 


forty years had elapsed since the gunpowder plot; the 
queen was a catholic; the episcopalian party was it- 
self at length endangered by the extension and devel- 
opment of the very principles on which | they had 
themselves broken away from the church of Rome: 
and the catholics were friendly to the government of 
the king, under which their condition was one of com- 
fort if not influence, while under that of the Parlia- 
ment they had every reason to anticipate a revival of 
persecution. Not a few of them doubtless cherished 
the hope that this revelation of the true spirit of dis- 
sent would result in driving the king and his party 
back into the bosom of the church. . 

The king, on the other hand, while only too glad to 
receive what aid he might from the loyal families of 
the old religion, yet saw that much caution was neces- 
sary lest he should alienate the most earnest of his 
Protestant friends by giving ground for the suspicion 
that he was inclined to purchase their co¥peration by 
a return to the creed of his Scottish grandmother, 
Mary Stuart, and his English great-great-grandmother, 
Margaret Tudor. 

On the part of the clergy there had been for some 
time a considerable tendency, chiefly from the influ- 
eyce of Laud, to cultivate the same spirit which actu- | 
ated the larger portion of the Catholic priesthood ; and 
although this had never led to retrogade movement in * 
regard to their politics, the fact that both were ac- 
counted by a third party, and that far the most dan- 
gerous to either of the other two, as in spirit and object 
one and the same, naturally tended to produce a more 
indulgent regard of each other than had hitherto pre- 
vailed. And hence, in part, it was that it had become 
possible for episcopaHan Dr. Bayly to be an inmate 
of Raglan Castle, and for good protestant, Matthew 
Herbert, to seek refuge for his ward with good catholic, 
lady Margaret. 

Eager to return to the duties of his parish, through 
his illness so long neglected, Mr. Herbert declined her 
ladyship’s invitation to dinner, which, she assured © 
him, consulting a watch that she wore in a ring on her 
little finger, must be all but ready, seeing it was nowa 
quarter to eleven, and took his leave, accompanied by 
Dorothy’s servant to bring back the horse—if indved 
they should be fortunate enough to escape the requisi- 
tion of both horses by one party or the other. At 
present, however, the king's affairs continued rather 
on the ascendant, and the name of the marquis in that 
country was as yet a tower of strength. Dorothy's 
horse was included in the hospitality shown his mis- 
tress and taken to the stables, under the midday shadow 
of the Library tower. 

As soon as the parson was gone, lady Margaret 
touched a small silver bell which hung ina stand on 
the table beside her. 

‘*Conduct Mistress Dorothy Vaughan to her room, 
wait upon her there, and then attend her hither,”’ she 
said to the maid who answered it. ‘Il would requesta 
little not unneedful haste, cousin,’’ she went on, *‘ for 
my lord of Worcester is very precise in all matters of 
household order, and likes 111 to see any one enter the 
dining-room after he is seated. It is his desire that you 
should dine at his table to-day. After this I must place 
you with the rest of my ladies, who dine in the house- 
keeper’s room.”’ 

‘* As you think proper, madam,”’ returned Dorothy, 
a little disappointed, but a little relieved also. 

‘*The bell will ring presently,’’ said lady Margaret, 
‘‘and a quarter of an hour thereafter we shall all be 
seated.”’ 

She was herself already dressed—in a pale blue satin, 
with full skirt, and close-fitting, long-peaked bodice, 
fastened in front by several double clasps set with 
rubies; hershoulders were bare, and her sleeves looped 
up with large round star-like studs, set with diamonds, 
so that her arms also were bare to the elbows. Round 
her neck was a short string of large pearls. 

** You take no long time to attire yourself, cousin,”’ 
said her ladyship kindly, when Dorothy returned. 

‘Little time was needed, madam,” answered Doro- 
thy; ‘“‘for me there is but one color. I fear 1 shall 
show but a dull bird amidst the gay plumage of Rag- 
lan. But I could have better adorned myself had not I 
heard the bell ere I had begun, and feared to lose your 
ladyship’s company, and in very deed make my first 
appearance before my lord as a transgressor of the 
laws of his household.”’ 

** You did well, cousin Dorothy; for everything goes 
by law and order here. Al] is reason and rhyme, too, 
in this house. My lord’s father, although one of the 
best and kindest of men, is, as I said, somewhat pre- 
cise, and will, as he says himself, be king in his own 
kingdom—thinking doubtless of one who is not such. 
I should not talk thus with you, cousin, were you like 
some young ladies I know; but there is that about you 
which pleases me greatly, and which I take to indicate 
discretion. When first I came to the house, not having 
been accustomed to so severe a punctuality, I gave my 
lord no little annoyance; for, oftener than once or 
twice, I walked into his dining-room not only after 
grace had been said, but after the first course had been 
sent down to the hall-tables. My lord took his revenge 
in calling me the wild Irishwoman.”’ ; 

Here she laughed very sweetly. 

‘The only one,” she resumed, ‘‘ who does here as he 
will, is my husband. Even lord Charles, who is gov- 
ernor of the castle, must be in his place to the mo- | 
ment; but for my husband,——”’ 

The bell rang a second time. Lady Margaret rose, 
and taking Dorothy’s arm, led ber from the room into 
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a long dim-lighted corridor. Azrived at the end of it, 
where a second passage met it at right angles, she 
stopped at a door facing them. 

“TI think we shall find my lord of Worcester here,” 
she said in a whisper, as she knocked and waited a 
response. ‘He is not here,” she said. ‘* He expects 
me to call om him as I pass. We must make haste.” 

The second passage, in which were several curves 
and sharp turns, led them to a large room, nearly 
square, in which there were two tables covered for 
about thirty. By the door, and along the sides of the 
room were a good many geutlemen, some of them 
very plainly dressed, and others in gayer attire, 


amongst whom Dorothy, as they passed through, rec- 


ognized her cousin Scudamore. Whether he saw and 
knew ber she could not tell. Crossing a small ante. 
chamber, they enter the drawing-room, where stood 
and sat talking a number of ladies and gentlemen, to 
some of whom lady Margaret spoke and presented 
her cousin, greeting others with a familiar nod or 
swnile, and yet others with a stately courtesy. Then 
she said, ; 

‘‘ Ladies, I will lead the way to the dining-room. 
My lord marquis would the less willingly have us late 
that something detains himself.” 

Those who dined in the marquis’s room followed 
her. Scarcely had she reached the upper end of the 
table wheu the marquis entered, followed by all his 
gentlemen, some of whom withdrew, their service 
“ over for the time, while others proveeded to wait 
upon him and his family, with any of the nobility who 
happened to be his guests at the first table. 

‘“*T am the laggard to-day, my lady,” he said cheerily, 
as he bore his heavy person up the room towards her. 
“Ah!” he went on, as lady Margaret stepped forward 
to meet him, leading Dorothy by the hand, “ who is 
this sober young damsel under my wild Irishwoman’s 
wing? Our young cousin Vaughan, doubtless, whose 
praises my worthy Dr. Bayly has been sounding in my 
ears?’’ 

He held out his hand to Dorothy, and bade her wel- 
come to Raglan. 

The marquis was a man of noble countenance, of the 
type we are ready ‘to imagine peculiar to the great 
men of the time of queen Elizabeth. To this his un- 
wieldy person did not correspond, although his move- 
ments were still far from being despoiled of that charm 
which naturally belonged to all that was bis. Nor did 
his presence owe anything to his dress, which was of 
that long-haired coarse woolen stuff they called frieze, 
worn, probfibly, by not another nobleman in the 
country, and regarded as fitter fora yeoman. His eyes, 
though he was yet but sixty-five or so, were already 
hazy, and his voice was husky and a little broken— 
Iesults of the constantly poor health and frequent 
suffering he had had for many years; but he carried 
it all ‘“‘ with’’—to quote the prince of courtesy, Sir 
Philip Sidney—“ with a right old man’s grace, that 
will seein livelier than his age will afford him.”’ 

The moment he entered, the sewer in the ante- 
chamber at the other end of the room had given a 
signal to one waiting at the head of the stair leading 
down to the hall, and his lordship was hardly seated, 
ere—although the kitchen was at the corner of the 
pitched court diagonally opposite—he bore the first 
dish into the room, followed by his assistants, laden 
each with another. 

Lady Margaret made Dorothy sit down by her. A 
place on her other side was vacant. 

** Where is this truant husband of thine, my lady?” 
asked the marquis, as soon as Dr. Bayly had said grace. 


“Know you whether he eats at all, or when, or where? 


It is now three days since he has filled his place at thy 
side, yet he is in the castle. Thou knowest, my lady, I 
deal not with him, who is so soon to sit in this chair, as 
with another, but I like it not. Know you what occu- 
pies him to-day ?’’ 

“I do not, my lord,’ answered lady Margaret. ‘I 
- Shave had but one glimpse of him since the morning, 
and if he looks now as he looked then, I fear your lord- 
ship would be minded rather to drive him from your 
table than welcome him to a seat beside you.”’ 

As she spoke, lady Margaret caught a glimpse of a 
peculiar expression on Scudamore’s face, where he 
stood behind his master’s chair. 

“Your page, my lord,” she said, ‘“‘seems to know 


something of him: if it pleased you to put him to the. 


question,——”’ 

‘‘Hey, Scudamore!” said the marquis, without turn- 
ing his head, ‘‘ what have you seen of my lord 
Herbert?” 

** As much as could be seen of him, my lord,” an- 
swered Scudamore. ‘*He was new from the powder- 
mill and his face and hands were as he had been blown 
three times up the hall-chimney.” 

“T would thou didst pay more heed to what is fitting, 
thou monkey, and knewest either place or time for thy 
foolish jests! It will be long ere thou soil one of thy 
_ white fingers for king or country,” said the marquis, 

neither angrily nor merrily.—‘‘Get another flask of 
claret,’’ he added, “and keep thy wit for thy mates, 
boy.” 

Dorothy cast one involuntary glance at her cousin. 
His face was red as fire, but, as it seemed to her, more 
with suppressed amusement than shame. She had not 
been much longer in the castle before she learned that, 
_in the opinion of the household, the marquis did his 

best, or worst rather, to ruin young Scudamore by 


indulgence. The judgment, however, was partly the. 


product of jealousy, although doubtless the marquis 


had in his case a little too much relaxed the bonds of 
discipline. The youth was bright and ready, and had as 
yet been found trustworthy ; his wit was tolerable, and 
a certain gay naiveté of speech and manner set off to 
the best advantage what there was of it; but his laugh- 
ter was sometimes mischievous, and on the present 
occasion Dorothy could not rid herself of the suspicion 
that he was laughing in his sleeve at his master, which 
caused her to redden in her turn. Scudamore saw it, 
and had his own fancies concerning the phenomenon, 


CHAPTER 
THE TWO MARQUISES. 


INNER over, lady Margaret led Dorothy 
back to her parlor, and there proceeded to 
discover what accomplishments and capabilities she 
might possess. Finding she could embroider, play a 
little on the spinnet, sing a song, and read aloud both 
intelligibly and pleasantly, she came to the conclusion 
that the country-bred girl was an acquisition destined 
to grow greatly in value, should the day ever arrive— 
which heaven forbid !—whben they would have to settle 
down to the monotony of a protracted siege. Re- 
marking, at length, that she looked weary, she sent 
her away to be mistress of her time till supper, at 
half-past five. 

Weary in truth with her journey, but still more 
weary from the multitude and variety of objects, the 
talk, and the constant demand of the general strange- 
ness upon her attention and one form or other of 
suitable response, Dorothy sought her chamber. 
she scarcely remembered how to reach it. She knew 
it lay a floor higher, and easily found the stair up 
which she had followed her attendant, for it rose from 
the landing of the straight ascent by which she had en- 
tered the house. She could hardly either go wrong as 
to the passage at the top of it, leading back over the 
room she had just left below, but she could not tell 
which was her own door. Fearing to open the wrong 
one, she passed it and went on to the end of the cor- 
ridor, which was very dimly lighted. There she came 
to an open door, through which she saw a small cham- 
ber, evidently not meant for habitation. She entered. 
A little light came in through a crossed loophole, 
sufficient to show her the bare walls, with the plaster 
sticking out between the stones, the huge beams 
above, and in the middle of the floor, opposite the 
loophole, a great arblast or crossbow, with its strange 
machinery. She bad never seen one before, but she 
knew enough to guess at once whatit was. Through 
the loophole came a sweet breath of spring air, and 
she saw trees bending in the wind, heard their faint 
far-off rustle, and saw the green fields shining in the 
sun. 3 

Partly from having been so much with Richard, her 
only playmate, who was of an ingenious and practical 
turn, a certain degree of interest in mechanical forms 
and modes had been developed in Dorothy, sufficient 
at least to render her unable to encounter such an im- 
plement without feeling a strong impulse to satisfy 
herself concerning its mechanism, its motion, and its 
action. Approaching it cautiously and curiously, as 
if it were a live thing, which might start up and fly 
from, or perhaps at her, for what she knew, she gazed 
at it for a few moments with eyes full of unuttered 
questions, then ventured to lay gentle hold upon what 
looked like a handle. To her dismay a wheezy bang 
followed, which seemed to shake the tower. Whether 
she had discharged an arrow, or an iron bolt, or a 
stone, or indeed anything at all, she could not tell, for 
she had not got so far in her observations as to per- 
ceive even that the bow was bent. Her heart gavea 
scared flutter, and she started back, not merely terri- 
fied, but ashamed also that she should initiate her life 
in the castle with meddling and mischief, when a low 
gentle laugh behind her startled ber yet more, and 
looking round with her heart in her throat, she per- 
ceived in the half-light of the place a man by the wall 
behind the arblast watching her. Her first impulse 
was to run, and the door was open; but she thought 
she owed an apology ere she retreated. What sort of 
person he was she could not tell, for there was not 
light enough to show a feature of his face. 

**T ask your pardon,” she said. ‘I fear I have done 
mischief.”’ 

‘* Not the least,’ returned the map, in a gentle voice, 
with a tone of amusement in it. 

‘“‘T had never seen a cross-bow,’’ Dorothy went on, 
anxious to excuse her meddling. “I thought this 
must be one, but I was so stupid as not to perceive it 
was bent, and that that was the—the handle—or do 
you call it the tricker?—by which you let it go.”’ 

The man, who had at first taken her for one of the 
maids, had by this time discovered from her tone and 
speech that she was a lady. 

‘It is a clumsy, old-fashioned thing,” he returned, 
“but I shall not remove it until I can put something 
better in its place, and it would be a troublesome 
affair to get even a demi-culverin up here, not to men- 
tion the bad neighbor it would be to the ladies’ 
chambers. I was just making a small experiment with 
it on the force of springs. I believe I shall yet prove 
that much may be done with springs—more perhaps, 
and certainly at far less expense, than with gunpow- 
der, which costs greatly, is very troublesome to make, 
occupies much space, and is always like an unstable, 
half-treacherous friend within the gates—to say noth- 
ihg of the expense of cannon—ten times that of an 
engine of timber and springs. See what a strong 
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‘bolts forged, and, in brief, every piece of metal about 


chain your shot has broken! Shall I show you how 
the thing works?” 

He spoke in a gentle, even, rapid voice, a little hesi- ~ 
tating now and then, more, through the greater part 
of this long utterance, asif he were thinking to him- 
self than addressing another. Nejther his tone nor 
manner were those of an underling, but Dorothy's 
startled nerves had communicated their tremor to her 
modesty, and with a gentle, * No, sir, I thank you; I 
must be gone,”’ she hurried away. } 

Daring now a little more for fear of worse, the first 
door tried proved that of her own room, and it was 
with a considerable sense of relief, as well as with 
weariness and tremor, that she nestled herself into the 
high window-seat, and looked out into the quadrangle. 
The shadow of the citadel had gone to pay its after- 
noon visit to the other court, and that of the gateway 
was thrown upon the chapel, partly shrouding the 
white horse, whose watery music was now silent, but 
allowing one red ray, which entered by the iron grat- 
ing above the solid gates, to fall on his bead, and 
warm its cold whiteness with a tinge of delicate pink. 
The court was more still and silent than in the morn- 
ing; only now and then would a figure pass from one 
door to another, along the side of the buildings, or by 
one of the tiled paths dividing the turf. A large pea- 
cock was slowly crossing the shadowed grass with a 
stately strut and rhythmic thrust of his green neck. 
The moment he came vut into the sunlight, he spread 
his wheeled fan aloft, and slowly pirouetting, if the 
word can be allowed where two legs are needful, in 
the very acme of vanity, turned on all sides the quiv- 
ering splendor of its hundred eyes, where blue and 
green burst in the ecstasy of their union into a vapor 
of gold, that the circle of the universe might see. And 
truly the bird’s vanity had not misled his judgment: 
it was a sight to make the hearts of the angels throb 
out a dainty phrase or two more in the song of their 
thanksgiving. Some pigeons, white and blue-gray, 
with a lovely mingling and interplay of metallic lus- 
ters on their feathery throats, but with none of that 
almost grotesque obtrusion of over-driven individual- 
ity of kind, in which the graciousness of common 
beauty is now sacrificed to the whim of the fashion 
the vulgar fancier initiates, picked up the crumbs 
under the windows of lady Margaret’s nursery, or flew 
hither and thither among the roofs with wapping and 
whiffling wing. 

But still from the next court came many and vari- 
ous mingling noises. The sounds of drill had long 
ceased, but those of clanking hammers were heard 
the more clearly, now one, now two, now several to- 
gether. The smaller, clearer one was that of the 
armorer, the others those of the great smithy, where 
the horse-shoes were made, the hcrses shod, the smaller 
pieces of ordnance repaired, locks and chains mended, 


the castle, from the cook’s skillet to the winches and 
chains of the drawbridges, set right, renewed or re- 
placed. The forges were far from where she sat, out- 
side the farthest of the two courts, across which and 
the great hall dividing them, the clink, clink, the 
clank, and the ringing clang, softened by distance and 
interposition, came musical to herear. The armorer’s 
hammer was the keener, the quicker, the less inter- 
mittent, and yet had the most variations of time and 
tone, as he shifted the piece on his anvil, or changed 
breastplate for gorget, or greave for pauldron—or it 
might be sword for pike-head or halbert. Mingled 
with it came now and then the creak and squeak of 
the wooden wheel at the draw-well near the hall-door 
in the farther court, and the muffled splash of the 
bucket as it struck the water deep in the shaft. She 
even thought she could hear the drops dripping back 
from it as it slowly ascended, but that was fancy. 
Everywhere arose the auricular vapor, as it were, of 
action, undefined and indefinable, the hum of the bu- 
man hive, compounded of all confluent noises—the 
chatter of the servants’ hall and the nursery, the 
stamping of horses, the ringing of harness, the ripping 
of the chains of kenneled dogs, the hollow stamping 
of heavy boots, the lowing of cattle, with sounds be- 
sides so strange to the ears of Dorothy that they set 
her puzzling in vain to account for them; not to men- 
tion the chaff of the guard-rooms by the gates, and 
the scolding and clatter of the kitchen. This last, 
indeed, was audible only when the doors were open, 
for the walls of the kitchen, whether it was that the 
builders of it counted cookery second only to life, or 
that this had been judged, from tbe nature of the 
ground outside, the corner of al] the enclosure most 
likely to be attacked, were far thicker than those of 
any of the other towers, with the one exception of the 
keep itself. 

As she sat listening to these multitudinous exhala- 
tions of life around her, yet with a feeling of loneli- 
ness and a dim sense of captivity, from the conscious- 
ness that huge surrounding walls rose between her 
and the green fields, of which from earliest memory 
she had been as free as the birds and beetles, a white 
rabbit, escaped from the arms of its owner, little Mary 
Somerset, lady Margaret’s only child, a merry but 
delicate girl not yet three years old, suddenly darted 
like a flash of snow across the shadowy green followed 
in hot haste a moment after by a fine-looking boy of 
thirteen and two younger girls, after whom toddled 
tiny Mary. Dorothy sat watching the pursuit, accom- 
panied with sweet outcry and frolic laughter, when in 
a moment the sounds of their merriment changed to 
shrieks of terror, aud she saw a huge mastiff come 
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bounding she knew not whence, and rush straight at 
the rabbit, fierce and fast. When the little creature 
saw him, struck with terror it stopped dead, cowered 
on the sward, and was stock still. But Henry Somer- 
set, who was but a few paces from it, reached it ‘before 
the dog, and caught it up in his arms. The rush of the 
dog threw him down, and they rolled over and over, 
Henry holding fast the poor rabbit. 

By this time Dorothy was halfway down the stair; 
the moment she caught sight of the dog she had flown 
to the rescue. When she issued from the porch at the 
foot of the grand staircase, Henry was up again, and 
running for the house with the rabbit yet safe in his 
arms, pursued by the mastiff. Evidently the dog had 
not harmed him—but he might get angry. The next 
momeut she saw, to her joy and dismay both at once, 
that it was her own dog. 

‘‘Marquis! Marquis!’’ she cried, calling him by his 
name. 

He abandoned the pursuit at once, and went bound- 
ing to her. She took him by the back of the neck, and 
the displeasure manifest upon the countenance of his 
mistress made him cower at her feet, and wince from 
the open hand that threatened him. Thesame instant 
a lattice window over the gateway was flung open, 
and a voice said: 

‘“HereLam. Who called me?” 

Dorothy looked up. The children had vanished with 
their rescued darling. There was not a creature in 
the court but herself, and there was the marquis, lean- 
. ing half out of the window, and looking about. 

“Who called me?’ he repeated—angrily, Dorothy 
. thought. 

Allat once the meaning of it flashed upon her, and 
she was confounded—ready to sink with annoyance. 
But she was not one to hesitate when a thing had to 
- bedone. Keeping her hold of the dog’s neck, for his 
collar was gone, she dragged him halfway towards the 
gate, then turning up to the marquis a face like a 
peony, replied— 

**T am the culprit, my lord.’’ 

*“ By St. George! you are a brave damsel, and there 
is no culpa that I know of, except on the part of that 
intruding cur.”’ 

“And the cur’s mistress, my lord. But, indeed, he 
is no cur, but a true mastiff.”’ 

* What! is the animal thy property, fair cousin? He 
is more than I bargained for.”’ 

“ He is mine, my lord, but I left him chained when I 
set out from Wyfern this morning. That he got loose 
I confess Iam not astonished, neither that he tracked 
me hither, for he has the eyes of a gaze-hound, and 
the nose of a bloodhound; but it amazes me to find 
him in the castle.”’ 

“That must be inquired into,” said the marquis, 

*T am very sorry he has carried himself so ill, my 
lord. He has put me to great shame. But he hath 
more in him than mere brute, and understands when 
I beg you to pardon him. He misbehaved himself on 
purpose to be taken to me, for at home Do one ever 
dares punish him but myself.”’ 

The marquis laughed. 

“Tf you are so completely his mistress then, why 
did you call on me for help?” 

“Pardon me, my lord; I did not so.’’ 

**Why, I heard thee call me two or three times!” 

* Alas, my lord! I called him Marquis when he was 
apup. Everybody about Redware knows Marquis.” 

The animal cocked his ears and started each time his 
name was uttered, and yet seemed to understand well 
enough that all the talk was about him and his mis- 
deeds. 

“Ah! ha!’ said his lordship, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “that begets complications. Two marquises in 
Raglan? Two kings in England! The thing cannot 
be. What is to be done?” 

“TIT must take him back, my lord. I cannot send 
him, for he would not go. I dread they will not be 
able to hold him chained; in which evil case I fear me 
I shall have to go, my lord, and take the perils of the 
time as they come.”’ 

“Not of necessity so, cousin, while you can choose 
between us; although I freely grant that a marquis 
with four legs is to be preferred before a marquis with 
only two. But what if you changed his name?” ~~ 

“TI fear it could not be done, my lord. He has been 
Marquis all his life.’’ 

* And I have been marquis, only six months! Clearly 
he hath the betterright. But there would be constant 
mistakes between us, for I cannot bring myself to lay 
aside the honor his majesty hath conferred upon me, 
* which would be worn now in its newest gloss, not cast 
-aside so soon,’ as Master Shakspere says. Besides it 
would be a slight to his majesty, and that must not be 
thought of—not for all the dogs in parliament or out 
of it. No. It would breed factions in the castle too. 
No; one of us two must die.”’ 

“Then, indeed, I must go,” said Dorothy, her voice 
trembling as she spoke, for although the words of the 
marquis were merry she yet feared for her friend. 

“Tut! tut! let the older marquis die: he has enjoyed 
the title; Ihave not. Give him to Tom Fool: he will 
drown him in the moat. He shall be buried with 
honor—under his rival’s favorite apple-tree in the 
orchard. What more could dog desire?” 

“No, my lord,” answered Dorothy. “ Will you 
allow me to take my leave? If I only knew where to 

find my horse!”’ 

“What! would you saddle him yourself, cousin 
Vaughan 


| ** As well as e’er a knave in your lordship’s stables. 


Iam very sorry to displease you but to my dog’s death 
I cannot and will not consent. Pardon me, my lord.”’ 
The last words brought with them a stifled sob, for 
she scarcely doubted apy more that he was in earnest. 
“It is assuredly not gratifying to a marquis of the 


king’s making to have one of a damsel’s dubbing take } 


the precedence of him. I fear you area roundhead 
and hold by the parliament. But no—that cannot be, 
for you are willing to forsake your new cousia for 
your old dog. Nay, alas! it is your old cousin for your 
young dog. Puritan! puritan! Well, it cannot be 
helped. But what! you would ride home alone! Evil 
men are swarming, child. This sultry weather brings 
them out like flies.’’ 

**] shall not be alone, my lord. Marquis will take 
good care of me.”’ 

“Indeed, my lord marquis will pledge himself to 
nothing outside his ewn walls.”’ 

meant the Gog, my lord.’”’ 

“Ah! you see how awkward it is. However, as you 
will not choose between us—and to tell the truth, Iam 
not yet quite prepared to die—we must needs encoun- 
ter what is inevitable. I will send for one of the 
keepers to take him to the smithy, and get him a prop- 
er collar—one he can’t slip like that he left at home 
—and a chain.” 

“T must go with him myself, my lord. They will 
never manage him else.”’ 

“What a demon you have brought into my peace- 
able house! Go with him by all means. And mind 
you choose him a kennel yourself. Youdo not desire 
him in your chamber, do you, mistress?” 

Dorothy secretly thought it would be the best place 
for him, but she was only too glad to have his life 
spared. 

“No, my lord, I thank you,” she said. 
your lordship with all my heart.”’ 

The marquis disappeared from the window. Pres- 
ently young Scudamore came into the court from the 
staircase by the gate, and crossed to the hall—in a few 
minutes returning with the keeper. The.man would 
have taken the dog by the neck to lead him away, but 
a certain form of canine curse, not loud but deep, and 
a warning word from Dorothy, made him withdraw 
his hand. 

“Take care, Mr. Keeper,’’ she said, *‘ he is dangerous. 
I will go with him myself, if thou wilt show me 
whither.”’ 

**As it please you, mistress,’’ answered the keeper, 
and led the way across the court. 

**Have you nota word to throw at a poor cousin, 
mistress Dorothy?” said Rowland, when the man was 
a pace or two in advance. 

“No, Mr. Scudamore,” answered Dorothy; “not 
until we have first spoken in my lord Worcester’s or 
my lady Margaret’s presence.’’ 

Scudamore fell behind, followed her a little way, 
and somewhere vanished. 

Dorothy followed the keeper across the hall, the size 
of which, its height especially, and the splendor of its 
windows of stained glass, almost awed her; then across 
the next court to the foot of the Library tower form- 
ing the south-east corner of it, near the two towers 
flanking the main entrance. Hereastair led down, 
through the wall, to a lower level outside, where were 
the carpenters, and all other workshops, the forges, 
the stables, and the farmyard buildings. 

As it happened, when Dorothy entered the smithy, 
there was her own little horse being shod, and Marquis 
and he interchanged a whine and a whinny of saluta- 
tion, while the men stared at the bright apparition of 
a young lady in their dingy regions. Having heard 
her business, the head-smith abandoned everything 
else to alter an iron collar, of which there were several 
lying about, to fit the mastiff, the presence of whose 
mistress proved entirely necessary. Dorothy had 
indeed to put it on him with her own hands, for at the 
sound of the chain attached to it he began to grow 
furious, growling fiercely. When the chain had been 
made fast with a staple driven into a strong kennel- 
post, and his mistress proceeded to take her leave of 
him, his growling changed to the most piteous whin- 
ing; but when she actually left him there, he flew into 
arage of indignant affection. After trying the strength 
of his chain, however, by three or four bounds each so 
furious as to lay him sprawling on his back, he yielded 
to the inevitable, and sullenly crept into his kennel, 
while Dorothy walked back to theroom which had 
already begun to seem to her a cell. 


(To be continued.) 


thank 


—Although the women’s temperance crusade of 
last year failed to accomplish the results which the 
ardent workers in the cause aimed at, it did certainly 
arouse an interest, especially among Christian women, 
which has not yet subsided. A simple but effective 
system of organization is now rapidly extending all 
over the United States, the women who, as by a divine 
impulse, broke out into the crusade of last year having 
now “settled down” to steady, persistent work 
through the “ Unions” formed all over the land. The 
financial basis of these Unions is the payment of a cent 
a week into the local treasury, from which five cents 
a year per member goes to the National Union to carry 
on the general work. One of the most efficient of the 
loca) associations is the Chicago Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which has really agcomplished 


| wonders, A book called Hints and Helps in Our Work, 


by Miss Frances E. Willard, who is Corresponding 
Secretary of the Woman's National Union, as well as_ 
President of the Chicago Association, is soon to appear, 
designed to answer the questions which ladies are con- 
stantly asking by letter, about methods of organization 
and plans of work. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


All the discussion Tyndall’s prayer-test pro- 
voked has not shaken the faith of at least the Governor 
of Missouri, who now, with grasshoppers and famine 
threatening the State, calls upon the people to observe 
one day in fasting, humiliation and prayer for Divine 
relief and protection. June 3 is the day appointed. 


As to its proposition to have the pastoral term 
of Methodist ministers extended when desirable, the 
Methodist is gratified to find it receiving more favor 
than it anticipated. It is held that in the large towns 
the change of pastors every three years acts as a draw- 
back in the case of many churches, and that the rule 
ought to be flexible enough to prevent an injury be- 
falling a congregation’s interests. ‘*‘Let us have a 
change in the rule,’’ says the Methodist, “for the 
good it may bring.”’ 


Denominational lines have been very faint of 
late in several instances where new pastors have been 
called. Dr. Adams’s church in New York have in - 
their Presbyterian pulpit a young Congregational 
minister. Park Street, Boston, calls a Presbyterian. 
A church in Pennsylvania asks for an earnest pastor 
who will preach the pure Gospel, no matter what his 
sect. And now the new Union Congregational 
Church, of Brooklyn, has settled over it the Rey. Dr. 
Wild, who bas heretofore been one of the Methodist 
pillars there. His installation oceurred on the 20th 
iust., Dr. Wm. M. Taylor preaching the sermon, Dr. 
Budington presiding, and other pastors, vor Metho- . 
dist and Congregational, assisting. 


This week the several Presbyterian Assemblies 
are fully organized and at work—the Northern body 
at Cleveland; the Southern at St. Louis. In the latter 
there promises to be a strong opposition to any more 
attempts at “fraternal union,’’ in case the former 
makes further advance in that direction not coupled 
with a complete disavowal of some of its war-days’ 
action and words, by which the Southern branch is 
charged with heresy and schism. It will tend to peace 
to drop this subject for awhile. As for other business 
in the Northern branch, it is barely possible that an 
effort may be made to do something towards the re- 
vision of the standards of the church, the movement 
starting out of the Swing difficulty. The Assembly’s 
temper on this and other matters will probably be in- 
dicated in time to report in our next issue. 


Reports made by the delegates at the meeting 
of the New York and Hudson River Unitarian Confer- 
ence in Brooklyn last week showed the churches to be 
generally in a fair condition. The opening sermon was 


delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Gannett, of Boston, 


his subject being ‘‘ Mystery and Science,”’ and his main 
thought, science helping religion by increasing its 
mysteries and defining the line more clearly between 
the known and the unknowable. Dr. Bellows, in the 
course of business, referred to the fact that the asso- 
ciation of Unitarian churches in this vicinity was now 
fifty years old, and that its permanence and growth 
were assured. An interesting discussion occupied the 
remainder of the session on the attitude of the Catho- 
lics towards the Public Schools, which Rev. R. G. 
Mellen, of Albany, presented in a sermon to the body. 
He claimed that this sect was artfully endeavoring to 
undermine our school system, and that the American 
public could afford neither to be tolerant nor indiffer- 
ent to their scheme. 


Following up the active efforts of the denomina- 
tion to improve the moral condition of the freedmen, 
President Phillips, of the Nashville Baptist Institute, 
issues a general appeal to the blacks themselves to 
make the most of their educational facilities. Par- 
ticularly would he have them train their preachers. 
Congregations that can read,” be wisely tells them, 
‘*must have pastors that can bring out of the sacred 
Scriptures things new and old, otherwise the people 
will turn away into infidelity and wickedness. We 
entreat you, therefore, not to be afraid of education. 
Do not fear lest the educated young men shall push 
the old men out of their places before the Lord calls 
them from their work. The Lord bas work and places 
for the young men and for the old men, too.” It is 
just these training Institutes, and such colleges as 
Hampton and Fisk University, that call for the hearti- 
est support at present from the North, for without 
them it would be useless to appeal to the freedmen to 
come forward. And these institutions ought to enjoy 
very much more than a mere struggling existence. 


In one of his lectures on preaching Dr. Hall 
alludes to the free seat system as contrary to the 
genius of our institutions, by which we are to infer 
that if the American church-goer wishes to have a 
permanent sitting where he can feel at home during 
service, he will, and of right ought, to have it. Asa 
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matter of fact, the free seat system has not succeeded 
with us except in isolated cases where an exception- 
ally enthusiastic pastor and people determine to carry 
it through. Dr. Hall’s congregation are pretty much 
of their pastor’s opinion, judging from the open- 
handed way in which they paid for pews in their new 
church last week, six thousand dollars being the maxi- 
mum price for the ownership of the best seats, on 
which an assessment of six per cent is made annually 
for church support. In addition, the buyers bid a 


premium, in some cases of fifteen hundred dollars, for | 


first choice. Prices ranged all the way down to almost 
nothing in the way of assessment. Let it be said here 
that Dr. Hall’s people are also capable of making con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes on an equally 
astounding scale. 


PrersonaAL Notrs.—Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, lately Mr. Murray’s, calls Rev. Dr. Chas. E. Rob- 
inson, of the Memorial Presbyterian Church in this 
city. He had not given an answer up to the 22d inst. 
—The late James Root, of Hartford, left over $52,000 
in public bequests to charitable institutions. Of this 
amoups, $25,000 was given in trust to the Connecticut 
Home Mission Society for the use of poor ministers, 
and their families, of the Congregational Church not 
havivg a charge or settlement, the annual interest 
only to be used, and distributed in sums not exceeding 

$300 a year to one minister or family.—Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, of Philadelphia, has been elected Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati.— 
Rey. Dr. G. R. Crooks, editor-in-chief of the Methodist 
since it started fifteen years ago, retires, and Prof. D. 
H. Wheeler assumes control. 


FOREIGN. 


Biblical literature on the Continent receives a 
weighty addition in the shape of a new dictionary of 
the Scriptures by Professor Schenkel, of Heidelberg, 
on which he has been at work for six years with emi- 
nent assistants. It represents the Broad or Rational- 
istic school of thought in Germany. Dr. Edward 
Reusz, of Strasburg, purposes, without assistance, to 
furnish the French Protestants with an exhaustive se- 
ries of volumes on the Bible, consisting of a new French 
translation, an introduction to every book, explana- 
tory remarks on the Old Testament, and a complete 
Commentary on the New, the whole to be finished in 
about four years. 


' The revivalist movement of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, says the London Record as late as May Ist, 
continues to run its course without any diminution of 
interest, and has extended itself from one centre into 
many, and associated with it a group of revival 
preachers in addition to its two American originators, 
without any loss of force and vivacity in any part of 
it. The Record is an English Church paper, and its 
commendation of the work, which it gives most 
heartily, is all the more to be appreciated. It is taken 
with Mr. Moody’s genial gospel, which is ‘no mere 
system of terror, but rich in the beauty of Chris- 
tianity,’’ and in the extreme distinctness of Mr. San- 
key’s singing and the touching simplicity of his hymns 
it finds an actual preaching of the gospel, not merely 
a fascinating sound. Personally and in their services 

_ the revivalists maintain their immense popularity.” 


From Berlin Mr. Pearsall Smith went to Basel, 
Zurich, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart and other points in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, preaching four and five times 
a day to crowded audiences. In last week’s paper 
there was a notice of his brief stay in Berlin, where, 
according to one of its papers, he produced “an im- 
pression on the religious life of the city that will make 
his name a household word in Christian circles for years 
to come.” Mr. Smith’s reception on the continent is 
remarkable from any point of view. That an Amer- 
ican lay preacher, hardly heard of in his own country, 
and unable to speak either French or German, should 
be able to stir up churches on the Continent through 
an interpreter and make his words a power among 
them is not one of the ordinary run of incidents. But 
these seem to be laymen’s times, and perhaps Moody, 
Sankey and Smith are forerunners of more to come. 
There is room for more like them. 


Such plentiful and welcome expressions of ap- 
preciation as were tendered last month to Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton, of Kensington Congregational Chapel, 
London, ought to fall to the lot of a retiring pastor 
much oftener than they do. The gift of fifteen 
thousand dollars to him may be mentioned; but 
perhaps he valued the kind words of his friends 
‘quite as much, and there were many spoken. The 
presentation occasion was brilliant with the pres- 
ence of several M.P.’s, a Dean and Canon or two 
of the Church of England, and others better known 
on this side: Drs. Mullen and Allon, Newman. Hall 
and Dr. Punshon. The Dean referred to could be 
no other than Dean Stanley, who has more than 
once attended a Non-conformist gathering in a 
brotherly spirit. Dr. Stoughton has been an active 
pastor at Kensington for thirty years, and now retires 
‘to a quieter life among his books. Stanley’s remarks 
‘af the gathering were as usual, frank and generous. 
As a Churchman he felt called upon to express his 
gratitude towards one not of his own communion, who 
had never once let fall from his lips a word of bitter- 
Mess against the community to which he belonged, 


and through whose heart he verily believed the de- 
struction of Westminster Abbey would send a pang. 
He only trusted that when the 21st century arrived 
apd some future pastor of the chapel should write the 
history of Queen Victoria’s reign, he would treat his 
communion with the same courtesy and appreciation 
as Dr. Stoughton in his works had treated, alike 
divergent ministers and pastors of the Established 


Che 


(From Tuesday, May 18, to Monday, May 2A.) 


The New York State Legislature adjourned Sat- 
urday night, or rather Sunday morning, leaving be- 
hind it a record in which one may feel mingled content 
and dissatisfaction. First of all, our Governor has 
proved every way worthy of our anticipations. Par- 
tisans of both sides have found him utterly unman- 
ageable. His acts have all been well considered. The 
enemies that he has made are mostly politicians who 
believe in the old tests of party allegiance. Good 
progress toward reform has been made in the passage 
of bills against special legislation, and in the exposure 
of the Canal ring. In the matter of rapid transit, the 
progress is at least better than it has ever been before, 
and the realization of our hopes depends largely on 
the spirit with which capitalists come forward and 
organize under the new law. The points wherein the 
Legislature has failed to meet expectations are nega- 
tive. It has failed to pass a few proposed measures 
which would, as we think, have advanced the cause of 
reform. 


On Wednesday, Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and 
Lone Horn, the Sioux chiefs who are in Washington 
to represent their wrongs, called on the President, 
and, after introduction, were formally turned over to 
Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith. We infer 
that this arrangement was unsatisfactory to the chiefs, 
for Lone Horn said: “I am glad to see the Great Fa- 
ther. I do own some of this great country; but the 
white people want to take it away from me. My 
great-grandfather, my father and myself were chiefs. 
I never claimed I owned all the country before to- 
day; but nowI claim it. Iown it alone. These men 
you see [meaning the Indians around him] are soldiers 
and will fight.” The situation was becoming awk- 
ward, and the President interrupted to say that he 
could not enter into a discussion. Spotted Tail then 
said that he wanted to have a great talk with the 
Great Father, and Red Cloud added that he would be 
very sorry if a day were not appointed for a personal 
interview. We cannot but hope that, in spite of this 
seemingly final decision, the President will reconsider 
his action and grant these Indians the satisfaction of 
a ‘“‘talk.”’ It will not take a great while. Sioux chiefs 
are not given over to long speeches after the man- 
ner of Congressmen, and to the untutored savage a 
short interview at headquarters is worth all the viea- 
rious consultations to be had in Washington. To be 
sure, such an interview might involve a promise, on 
the part of the Executive, to the effect that Indian 
interests shall be faithfully looked after; but that is 


no more than has been promised heretofore, and. 


where is the harm iu repetition? If they are faith- 
fully looked after already, there is nothing to be done. 
If not, they ought to be. Circumstances and Professor 
Marsh have certainly combined to stir up the Indian 
question very effectually—at a season of the year, too, 
when the unregenerate red-skin is very apt to be 
shrewdly considering the pros and cons regarding a 
summer excursion on the war-path. Of course, it is 
easier to criticise and and hint than it is to inaugurate 
and carry out a wholesome policy; but it would, at 
least, be a hopeful sign if the President showed an 
active personal interest in the matter. 


Within the week two men have died, both of 
whom occupied seats in the United States Senate just 
before the outbreak of the civil war, and both of whom 
each after his own way served the cause of Secession. 
We refer to Gen. John C. Breckenridge and Jesse D. 
Bright. The first of these was in many respects an 
ideal Southron. Born and for the most part educated 
in Kentucky, he engaged in politics early in life, and 
was a prominent man at the outbreak of the Mexican 
war, during which he served as major of a Kentucky 
regiment. On his return home he was sent to Congress, 


where he took a distinguished part in the debates 


which accompanied the anti-slavery agitation. In 
1856 he was chosen Vice-President under Buchanan, 
was nominated for the Presidency in 1860, but carried’ 
only ele®en of the Southern States; Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Missouri voting for more neutral 
candidates. On his defeat by Lincoln, the pro-slavery 
Democrats in Kentucky elected him to the Senate, 
and there he remained until the latest possible mo- 
ment, advocating the cause of the South with the 
greatest energy, ability.and eloquence. As soon as 
the Government showed beyond a doubt that it meant 
to enforce its authority, Mr. Breckenridge, believing 
that he would shortly be arrested, went South, and 
was appointed to a general command in the Confeder- 
ate army. He distinguished himself in many of the 
most arduous campaigns of the war, and was finally 
called to the Cabinet at Richmond as Secretary of War. 
Here he served the “ falling flag,’ with characteristic 


devotion and ability, until Lee’s surrender ended the 
long struggle. He was, in short, an enemy in whom 
all of us Northerners, who are not utterly irreconcila- 
ble, may feel a certain pride. Of Mr. Bright, we have 
only space to say, that he was a native of New York, 
that he represented Indiana in the Senate, that he 
favored secession from the outset, and was at iast ex- 
pelled from the Senate for having written to Jefferson 
Davis in relation to procuring asupply of arms for the 
Southern forces. 


While it could be regarded as a pledge of immu- 
nity from grasshoppers, the protracted cold of the past 
winter was not wholly unacceptable to the inhabitants 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and the Northwest 
generally; but scarcely had the tardy season thawed 
the frost out of the ground, when diminutive grass- 
hoppers made their appearance and covered the land, 
doing little damage, however, during the early days of 
their existence. Theoretically, according to local tra- 
dition, these pests do not devastate the immediate 
vicinity of their birth-place. They stay long enough 
to develop wings and then fly away down the wind, 
that is generally to the eastward, and only settle seri- 
ously to work after passing beyond the limits of their 
last year’s feeding ground. The fundamental truth of 
this theory lacks confirmation; indeed, the facts now 
daily coming to hand seem to discredit it altogether, 
for the young grasshoppers, as far West as Greeley, 
Colorado, have done much damage, ruining a great 
part of the wheat crop, and making it at least doubt- 
fulas tothe rest. Supposing, however, that the adult 
insects do fly to the eastward, they must stop some- 
where and fulfill their destiny. Exactly where is a 


question of such importance that Wall Street already — 


perceives its consequence, and the *‘ bears”’ are for the 
time controlling the stock market. To this phase of 
the case, we may remark, there is a suspicious side; for 
when a clique in Wall Street sets out to influence the 
market by manipulating the crop reports, it will not 
halt at a few million square acres of grasshoppers, 
more or less. Whatever the truth may be, the sugges- 
tion of General Hazen touching the coincidence of the 


increase of grasshoppers with the decrease of prairie. 


chickens may well claim the attention of Western 
Legislatures. Ordinarily nature preserves a balance 
among her destructive forces if we have but wit 
enough to see it. At all events, let us not take the 
grasshoppers for granted until the season is a little far- 
ther advanced. 


Attorney-General Pierrepont begins his official 
work by a very sensible order to United States District 
Attorneys regarding Executive pardons. It may be 
remembered that a number of pardons, inexplicable 
to the average citizen, have been from time to time 
granted. It is now ordered that every application for 
pardon must be made upon the sworn statement of 
some credible person as to certain specified facts in the 
culprit’s life. Duplicates of the petition and docu- 
ments must be served upon the local District Attorney 
and upon the Judge who presided at the culprit’s trial, 
and it is intimated that District Attorneys will be 
required to state the opinion of the presiding judge 
as to the merits of the application for pardon. Now, 
that is a very proper course of procedure to mark out, 
Mr. Pierrepont. Keep right on in that same way, and 
when you get the members of the whiskey ring in 
prison, just be very particular about enforcing that 
by-law concerning the Judge’s opinion of the petition. 


Mr. James Lick has done it over again. That 
is, he has made a new trust deed of his estate, chang- 
ing some of the items according to the light of sober 
second thoughts. His son and heir comes in, let us 
hope cheerfully, for an item of $150,000, instead of 
$30,000, which may eventually be comfortably in- 
creased, as we infer from the fact that the testator 
retains half a million for his own use, instead of $25,000 
a year as was at first intended. The author of the 
‘“*Star Spangled Banner’’ is to be commemorated ina 
monument costing $60,000, instead of $150,000; and the 
appropriation of $250,000 for statuary at the State 
capital is changed to $100,000 for the adornment of the 
San Francisco City Hall. The Mechanics’ Art School 
is to have nearly twice as much as was at first intended 
($540,000, instead of 3300,000. Wedon’t count such a 
trifle as $60,000 in this kind of arithmetic); and the 
University of California is to have the $700,000 origi- 
pally intended for an observatory at Lake Tahoe. . 


Transatlantic steam navigation has grown of 
late years at a rate little realized by those whose at- 
tention is not of necessity called to it. It is but a 
short time since the Liverpool and Glasgow lines did 
almost all the business between this port and Europe; 
but now there are regular lines to Germany, France, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden, besides those to sundry 
British ports. The steamships of to-day are of far great- 
er carrying capacity, burn less coal, and consequently 
can carry more freight, at lower rates, than could the 
old-fashioned side-wheelers of twentyjyears ago. Itis 
estimated that one modern steamship practically dis- 
places six of the larger class of sailing ships; but here, 
again, another element comes in, for the introduction 
of three-masted schooners reduces the cost of sailing 
freight by decreasing the number of sailors necessary 
and greatly reducing the cost of rigging. These beau- 
tiful vessels are now built to register more than @ 
thousand tons; as large, that is, as the largest shipé 


were a quarter of a century ago, so that they may 


eyes to eyes that spied them so joyfully! 
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successfully compete with large square-rigged craft. 
‘The steamers, however, are destined to command 
most of the valuable freight requiring swift trans- 
portation. Sailing craft may within another genera- 
tion be driven from the great highways of ocean 
commerce, such as that between America and Europe; 
but they will, no doubt, hold their own many a year 
for voyages between more distant ports. Here, at 
least, is a simple way to revive our commerce. We 
can build the best schooners in the world; and as there 
seems to be no reasonable prospect of regaining our 
place in steam navigation, we may as well try to work 
up again from first principles. 


Che Household. 


SPRING 


SCHOOL WORK FOR 
WEATHER. 


By ADAM STWIN. 


TYXHERE is no season which does not afford 
abundant opportunities for out-of-door study: 
yet spring is specially favorable. As the weather 
softens, the enticements of sunshine and open air are 
irresistible. The reawakening of plant life and insect 
life gives to young and old a new interest in nature. 
The first butterfly of the season, the first woodchuck, 
or bob-o’-link, or spring violet, is greeted as an old 
acquaintance; as a cherished acquaintance by the 
lover of nature; by the indifferent, as one would greet 
his neighbor’s dog on returning home after long ab- 
sence—more joyfully than he would have thought 
possible a moment before. And the dullest cannot 
but have his curiosity challenged somewhat by the 
new creation which daily changes the face of the 
earth and clothes the homeliest places with life and 
beauty. 

To all these influences children are peculiarly 
susceptible. With them a year is a long time; what 
happened last spring is quite forgotten; and now the 
renewal of life comes on with a series of surprises. 
The newness of nature is absolute with them. Surely 
the pussywillows never gladdened fingers before 
theirs! The squirrel-cups never turned their blue 
It is the 
newness of a new world, and the child is by instinct 
an explorer. What chance have illegible books against 
so fair a page so easily read ? 

As the heat increases, the lessons of the school-room 
become increasingly dull, the confinement increasingly 
irksome. The dropping off of the larger scholars 
breaks up the classes and creates in those that remain 
a vague sense of vacancy which aggravates the feeling 
that somehow they are imprisoned beyond their time. 


So the school drags on growing thinner and deader 


week by week, until the hot weather dissipates it 
entirely. From May to August very little is done or 
can be done in regular school work; yet, if properly 
employed, those months are the most inspiring, the 
most profitable and enjoyable of the whole year. 

I speak from positive knowledge of school work and 
of out-of-school work, by children of all ages. I know, 
from weary experience, the useless toil imposed on 
teachers and pupils by stupid custom and stupider 
committee-men. I know how hard it is to break loose 
from the trammels they impose so far as to modify 
materially the customary school work: yet it can be 
done. At any rate, the judicious teacher can slight it 
amazingly and give the time saved to exercise at once 
more agreeable and more profitable; and, curiously, 
it will be found in the end that more has been accom- 
plished for good in the stipulated course than could 
have been done had the school work been confined 
absolutely to the prescribed routine. 

I would therefore say a word privately to the ten 
thousand teachers who read the Christian Union: So 
far as my experience goes, the way to get much good 
out of school work during the months of spring and 
summer is to set the children to doing something else. 
For educational purposes, the irregular work will be 
worth vastly more than the regular work, but many 
people will not believe it; consequently you must 
make believe keep a common school, and keep in fact 
avery uncommon one—a school of observation, a sort 
of juvenile Penikese. 

What! drop our table-books and spellers, our geog- 
raphies and grammars, and undertake to teach the 
children zoology and botany, and all that sort of 
thing? 

Not atall. The business of Penikese is not to teach 
the sciences, but the art of scientific observation. Its 
chief design is to make those who resort to it able to 
acquire knowledge at first hand by a personal interro- 
gation of nature; in short, to make them discoverers; 
and that is just what every child delights to be, and is 
until his natural bent is taken out of him by systema- 
tic repression. In opportunities for original observa- 
tion every district school surpasses Penikese, and you 
common school teachers can do with your pupils what 
Agassiz wished to with his, with a tenth the trouble he 
experienced. You take them when the whole world 
is fresh and interesting, when time is cheap, and the 
height of pleasure is in simple sense-activity; Peni- 
kese gets them with mental habits averse to observa- 
tion, at an age when patient watching is very apt to 
seem like drudgery and a waste of precious time. 
Then you can work with objects of universal interest, 


| while at Penikese freshness has to be sought for in ob- 
jects remote from common life. There the pupil is 
set to study the development of a polyp or a sponge. 
You can produce the same educational effect by a 
study of the growth of a potato or a pumpkin. 

Remember, it is the habit of intelligent observation, 
not the facts observed, which have value in education 
of this sort; and nothing is so humble but it is worth 
noticing. How do tadpoles turn to frogs? When do 
the swallows come and how do the blue-birds build 
their nests? What do ants eat? where do they get 
their food? and how do they behave in various sorts of 
weather? How do dandelions grow? what insects 
visit them? and why do their seed-stalks grow so high 
and carry such woolly heads? How do the grasses 
grow and when do they bloom? What trees give 
sweet sap, what bitter? What kinds of trees grow in 
the neighborhood of your school, and what are théy 
good for? Where do the violets grow and the anem- 
ones? 


him bring it to the school for common investigation. 
When does it begin to blossom? How long is it in 
bloom? What are its seeds like and how are they 
held? Makea note of each fact that is new, and, if 
possible, keep a specimen of each article brought that 
will keep for future reference and comparison. So 
the schoolhouse will become a gathering place of in- 
formation, the center of common interest. Mary 
brings a flower: who knows what its name is or any- 
thing about it? Tom a beetle: does anybody know 
what it feeds on, what sort of a grub it came from, or 
where it lived? Dick has a cocoon: who can tell what 
kind of a caterpillar made it or what kind of a moth 
will come out of it? Hang it upand see. Take a gen- 
erous interest in all this work of the pupils: bring a 
specimen yourself occasionally; and insist that, so far 
as possible, whoever brings in an object shall have 
some personal observation to report concerning it 
when called upon. 

can’t do all that,’ a young teacher objects. “I 
am no master of the sciences; if I were I should not be 
teaching a district school.”’ 

You might be worse employed, however wide your 
attainments; but really no knowledge of the sciences 
is called for in this work. Of course, the more you 
know of nature the more you can suggest, the better 
you can direct the observations of your pupils; still 
zeal goes farther than knowledge with the young, and 
you will find that after a beginning has been made the 
children will have more to-report than there will be 
time to hear. Be careful, however, that all the talk- 
ing is not monopolized by a few bright ones, and if 
possible so partition the solution of problems that 
each one will have something to do and something to 
think about. 

What good will all this do the children, do you ask? 

It is enough to say that it will wake them up and 
keep them awake. It will prove to them that there is 
pleasure in learning, and so prepare them for inde- 
pendent study that in case their schooling is untimely 
cut short, as too often happens, their education will not 
end with their school life. Still more, such exercises 
are just what they need for the liveliest development 
of their power of sense and intellect. The facts ac- 
quired may not be worth much individually; but I 
am sure they will be as valuable and at the same time 
quite as potent educationally as the learning of the 
spelling of phthisic or tetraherahedron; how muchtwo- 
thirds of seven-eighths of half a sweet apple is worth 
when apples are selling at three for five cents; what is 
the grammatical case of jackknife in some model sen- 
tence; or what the population of the town of Chinyan 
is; which side the river Chinchung it is on, and how 
leng the river is: exercises typical of nine-tenths of 
the children’s regular school work. 

But it is really possible for the children to bring to- 
gether a large amount of useful information. Suppose 
the girls bring samples of all sorts of woven fabrics— 
cloths, dress goods, ribbons and the like, with the 
widths and prices marked op them, reporting if they 
can how the goods wore and whether their colors were 
fast. These will furnish means for the study of tex- 
tile fabrics, their raw materials and relative values. 
Practice upon them till the children can not only name 
the goods at sight, but tell a good article from a poor 
one. 

In like manner the boys may bring in from the 
woods, from the carpenter’s, the cabinet maker’s, and 
the wheelwright’s, samples of various woods, variously 
cut to show their grain. Cut them and split them and 
break them to determine their quality; the boys will 
find out what their several uses are and what they are 
best for. You may be able to tell them something 
about the foreign woods, what sort of trees they are 
from, and where they grow. The blacksmith’s boy 
will bring samples of iron and steel; the painter’s boy 
bits of shingle variously painted, and he will be able 
to tell a good deal about the composition and qualities 
of different paints. If the grocer knows your purpose 
he will not refuse to give you samples of his wares not 
easily procurable by the children at home. Each will 
furnish topics for talks and subjects for the experi- 
mental study of tastes, odors, and other properties. 
At planting time the children will bring in seeds of all 
sorts; perhaps you may have a little space of ground 
where typical growths can be planted for special ob- 
servation; a few old flower-pots will do at a pinch. 

Another profitable exercise will be to get together sam- 


ples of the different grains—varieties of corn, wheat, 


Whoever finds a new flower in garden or field, let: 


oats, rye, barley, rice, and the rest—for comparative 
study, together with their manufactured products. 
So of fruits in their season, and—but the field is inex- 
haustible. Enter it anywhere, begin with anything, 
you will have your hands full—better, the children's 
minds and hearts full, directly, and you will profit 
quite as much as they by the exercise. 


Che Little Folks. 


KITTY WHITENOSE. 
By Mary WILEY. 


gS pew a queer little story I once heard or dreamed, 
Or—well, no matter which, but strange and droll it 
seemed ; 
Not of Ghouls, cr Fairies, Giant Jacks and all that, 
But simply the woes of an old Mother Cat. 


She lived in a mill full three stories high, 
And there in the garret, half way to the sky, 
She hid in a corner her kitties three, 

Such kitties for beauty ’twas rare to see. 


But uncertain joys and a great many woes 
Made life a sad care to Kitty Whitenose— 
That was the name of this wonderful cat, 
Her nose being white as the miller’s hat. 


She tried her very best to lead a good life, 
While she caught rats and mice and kept out of strife, 
But a grief weighed her down, a shadow of ill, 

As she hunted for prey, or dozed in the mill. 


Experience and wrong having made Kitty wise, 

She was seen one day thinking and winking her eyes, 
Then jumped from the barrel on which she had sat, 
With mind fully made up, a determined cat. 


While the miller sat dozing that eve in his chair, 
A speech like the following came to his ear: 

** Mister Miller, my grief is making me bold, 

And I can’t eat nor sleep till my trouble I’ve told. 


“Out there in the mill-dam again and again— 

O, the thought should bring tears to your eyes like rain— 
You’ve drowned my poor pets by twos and by threes; 
Since the first cruel act I’ve never known ease. 


** With their faint, plaintive mews sounding still in my ear, 
I’m filled with forebodings and trembling with fear, 

For the beautiful darlings, those kitties three, 

In the garret asleep belonging to me. 


** Now tell me, good man, what under the sun 

I could ever have said, failed in, or done, 

To make you so hard and cruel to me? 

I put the case strongly, but, then, don’t you see 

“T could serve you much better, and work with more cheer, 
Might my kitties but live and I bring them down here? 
O, for once in your life be good to me, 

And spare me my darlings, my kitties three!’ 

The miller awoke and stood up on the floor, 

Just as Kitty was hurrying out of the door. 

Dear me! have I dreamed, or what can it be? 

I thought that old cat was talking to me. 

More troubled and anxious grew Kitty cach day, 

And finally hid her three darlings away 

Where the miller, I know, had he hunted around 

A week in that mill, could never have found. 

So the kitties lived on and grew fat as snails; 

They scampered about and played with their tails; 
They dined -every day on very choice rat, 

Each kitty becoming in time a fine cat. 


WILD ROSE OF CAPE COD. 
By SARAH J. PRICHARD. 


EARLY all the roses in Massachusetts are 

born in June, but Wild, the little daughter of 
Captain John Rose, was born in December, and on 
Cape Cod, too. : 

Ah, what a struggle it is to live at all on Cape Cod in 
December. You have only a narrow strip of sand to 
cling to, and the Atlantic Ocean (even when it is notin 
a great rage) clutches away with one single wave of its 
watery hand an acre or two of sand, while the cold 
waters of Cape Cod Bay sweep right in on the other 
side, within sight, too; the arm of sand is so thin and 
worn and wasted away. Look on your map at the 
State of Massachusetts, and see if I am not right 
about it. 

Well, on Cape Cod, as I said, Wild Rose was born; 
but that was twelve years ago, and so this last Decem- 
ber was celebrated her twelfth birthday. It wasn't 
much of a celebration, to be sure, for there weren’t 
many persons to celebrate it—only Mrs. Rose and 
Johnny and Wild herself, for Captain Rose was gone 
on a fishing trip. 

At tea that night there was upon the table a big loaf 
of ginger-cake—“ frosted,” too—and around about it— 
not on it, mind you—twelve small tallow candles. 
“Twelve dips,’’ Johnny said, “that made most as 
much light as the Highland itself.” And Johnny 
ought to know, for the keeper of Cape Cod light is a 
great friend of J ohnny’s, and often in summer lets the 
lad go up with him to see him “ light up.’’ 

This Highland Light stands out on the bleak cape, 
and is oftentimes the first light that greets the sight of 
seamen when approaching the coast of New England 
from over the Atlantic Ocean. 

Even in summer the wind blows so hard at the 
Highland that it blows the wings of young turkeys 
over their heads, and in winter it blows nobody knows 


how hard. 


I’m quite certain that you have never seen & home 
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like Wild Rose’s home. It is hidden away in the very 
bottom of a big hollow in the sand, and is protected 
on all sides by a high fence to keep the sand from cov- 
ering it up. In the first place the house had been 
built upon piles driven into the sand, but the fence 
was afterwards added, and outside of the fence was a 


barricade of seaweed. Over the stilts, fence, seaweed, | 


and all was the fisherman’s cabin, as snug and warm 
and comfortable as anything on Cape Cod could be: 
Not far away, on the Atlantic coast, was a Charity 
House, not a “ poorhouse,”’ where poor folks could go 
and live when they hadn’t anywhere else to live, but 
arude room inclosed by a rude outside, into which a 
poor shipwrecked mariuer might crawl and possibly 
save himself from freezing to death until help should 
arrive. Wood and matches and straw are supposed to 
be kept in every Charity House along the coast. 

Johnny Rose was two years younger than his only 
sister Wild, but a ten-year old lad on Cape Cod knows 
more of the sea and ships and fishing than the wisest 
grown up in the world who lives inland. 

The Little Katie was Captain Rose’s fishing schoon- 
er, and the Little Katie was frozen fast in the ice more 
-than six weeks ago, right in sight from the land up 
the bank above the cabin. Two weeks passed by, and 
still the ice held the fishing-boats and would not let 
them go. Stout little steam-tugs went rasping away 
with firm bows and good intent at the ice day after 
day in order to break it up and tow the boats out of 
danger, but the cold came down stronger than ever 
and knit the ice cakes firmer and firmer. Every day, 
Johnny bundled up until he looked like, I don’t know 
what, made the toilsome journey over to the Highland 
to look through the ‘*glass’’ at his father’s schooner, 
and every night for two weeks, with a face on fire 
from the friction of the wind, he came back with the 
good news, ** No signal up yet.”’ 

No signal up yet meant. that there was still some- 
thing left to eat and wood to burn on the Little Katie, 
and hope also of getting free from the ice without 
sinking. 

Now and then a neighbor came down into the hol- 

low and walked right in without knocking at the 
cabin door, to inquire how Mrs. Rose was getting on, 
and to say, yet again, ‘‘Cape Cod has seen harder 
times than this, Mrs. Rose. Keep up a stout heart, 
and we’ll have the fleet safe into Providence harbor 
before many days.’’ And then Mrs. Rose would put 
‘out a bright look and say, in a cheery voice, ‘“‘ Oh, I 
hope so,”’ but in her heart she feared all things, for 
did she not know that every dwelling on Cape Cod 
had its widow, sooner or later? eee 

At last there came a day when Mrs. Rose said that 

Wild might go to the Light with Johnny to learn the 
news. 
_ The two children set off in high glee. The sky was 
clear, and the wind was blowing from tbe west. The 
Highland Light House was not more than a mile 
away, and what could happen to the children? Nev- 
vertheless, Mrs. Rose gave them many commands. 
They were to return as soon as they found out what 
-hews from the. Little Katie, and if it should snow, they 
were to go back or forward, whichever way should be 
the nearer, and if near the coast, they were to go to 
the Charity House in the bank and wait there for 
rescue. 

The wind helped them on their way, and, to write 
the exact truth, blew so hard and so fast that it came 
very near blowing them past the Light House over the 
high bank into the ocean. 

“It’s a tough day, a tough day, even for the Cape,” 
said the light keeper when they reached the Light 
House, *‘ and the boats have drifted, Johnny. For the 
life of me, I can’t- make out the Little Katie;’’ but 
Johnny made her out without the slightest difficulty. 
Of course he did! 
his father’s boat? More than all, there hung the sig- 
nal of distress. The light keeper saw it, and Wild 
looked at it, and Johnny looked again, and declared 
that, ‘‘Come what would, he’d get out there and find 
out what the matter was.” 

Then the ‘‘glass’’ was put away, and they all went 
down, and the children, thoroughly warmed, started 
for home. 

A little cloud over Cape Cod Bay grew and came 
nearer and spread out more and more, and at last be- 
gan to drop down white like snow on the sand. 

““Come! pitch into it as fast as you can while we 
can see,” said Johnny, seizing Wild’s hand and bowing 
to the wind. ‘“ We’re three-quarters home, and we'll 
make it in no time.”’ : 

It was not dark, and Johnny knew the sand-marks 
well. .Here a bunch of poverty-grass and there a 
forlorn little clump of bayberry, whose outlines he 
knew just as he knew the outlines of the boats and 
sails, served to guide him when the air was thick with 
snow. 

“We're lost!" said Wild, pulling back and trying to 
stop Johnny; but the sturdy little fellow declared 
that they weren’t lost at all; didn’t he know all about 
it? hadn’t he “ fogged”’ it many a time to the light 
and back? Why, there, right ahead, was a pole that he 
knew. Of course it was, right on top of home; and 
there was mother calling this minute, not fifty feet 
away. 

All of which statements were quite true; and in five 
minutes they were safe in the cabin, and had told their 
news from the ice-bound boats. 

“Nothing to eat, maybe, and cold, perhaps. Not 
sick, I hope,’”’ said Mrs. Wild; and then, in rather a 


Does not every Cape Cod boy know | 


dismal way, she set forth the little table for their 
evening meal. 

**T should think you'd feel gladder about our getting 
home safe, mother,” said Wild; “for just see how it 
snows.”’ 

“Tam,” said Mrs. Wild; “ but I was thinking abou 
some way to help your father.”’ 

‘**Do you think there is a way?” asked Wild. ‘ You 
know the boats can’t get there, and the ice isn’t safe.”’ 

“If J was God,” said Johnny, ‘‘I’d fetch a big wind 
along that ’ud cracker that ice up small as fish-scales 
in no time.” 

‘** Yes, and sink every boat in no time!’’ suggested 
Wild, with scorn. 

“Oh, dear!” said Jonnny. .“‘I guess I was in too 
much of a hurry; but something's got to be done!” — 

The wind had been blowing two hours after dark, 
and the snow and sand were whirling about in a long, 
long round dance, after the fashion of Cape Cod sand 
and snow, when Wild called out of the darkvess to 
Johnny: 

“Are you asleep ?”’ 

Johnny guessed he wasn’t asleep, although he had 
been fast asleep when Wild’s voice reached him, and 
wanted to know what was the matter. 

“I’ve thought of a way, I guess, we can reach the 
Little Katie, Johnny.’’ 

How 

Johnny was up in the bed, leaning on his hands, in 
terested, in a moment. 

You know that big hank of net-twine of father’s ?”’ 

‘*What.of it?’ with disappointment. 

“Don’t you believe ’twould reach ?”’ 

‘* Whose goin’ to reach it, I should like to know?” 

** When the wind blows right——”’ 

‘‘What then, Wild Rose? Are you talking in your 
sleep ?”’ 

“‘Send a kite over!"’ suggested Wild, not heeding 
the interruption. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Jobnny, sinking down into his 
warm bed again. 

He didn’t speak, and poor Wild thought he held her 
scheme in extreme derision; nevertheless, Johnny 
was thinking about it, even after his sister was sleep- 
ing. 

The next day it snowed all day. There was no 
chance to hear one word from the fishing-fleet. Johnny 
declared that he must go to the nearest neighbor’s 
house. He knew the way well enough; but if was 
after nine of the clock before he set forth. , 

Presently he returned with his friend, Peter Petit, 
and the two lads spent the morning, with barred door, 
in Captain Rose’s net-room. 

Wild peeped into the place when the boys were out 
of it eating their dinner, and beheld, to her amaze- 
ment, the skeleton of a huge kite. | 

“QO Johnny! are you going to try it?’ she cried, 
running out to him. 

At first Johnny was vexed that she had found out, 
but in a minute or two he was all over the pet, and 
was in high glee when Wild and her mother also joined 
in the work. An hour before the sun went down 
across the Bay, the kite was done and the snow ceased 
to fall. It was too late to go to the Highland Light to 
see the signal on the Little Katie; it was too late to do 
any thing with the kite, even had the wind been right. 

The next morning the wind blew just right, and 


almost at break of day the boys set forth, accom-. 


panied by five or six men, for idlers are always to be 
found on Cape Cod in winter. 

The kite was made of good stout paper, and it was 
covered with messages to the Captain of the Little 
Katie, or any other captain over whose boat it might 
chance to fall, or get entangled. The wind was off 
shore, and away went the kite, the men paying out 
the seine twine, but alas! the kite went high above the 
boats and did not reach them. It was cold work fly- 
ing kiteon the awful, ice bound shore, but the novelty 
of it brought a crowd of men to the spot. To their 
own surprise they entered into the work with spirit, 
but every aitempt that morning failed. The kite fell- 
short, or flew too high, or went off in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


‘‘Run home, laddies, and get your dinner, and get | 


warm clear through to your bones,’’ said one of the 
men to Johnny and Peter about eleven of the clock, 
‘‘and we'll see what can be done with the kite this 
afternoon.”’ 
When Johnny reached home he declared that he 
wasn’t cold the least mite, nor hungry an atom, but 
he sat in front of a blazing drift-wood fire and ate like 
a giant, and got up to go to the coast again. | 
Wild didn’t see why she couldn’t gp too. It washer 


father just as much as Johnny’s, anf she guessed she | 


cared as much about the Little Katie a3 any of them 
did. And so-Wild, bundled up until all resemblance to 
atwelve year old girl was lost, set forth toiling through 
the snow and sand to the coast. At a short distance 
in the rear Mrs. Wild tollowed on. It seemed to her, 
as she drew near the shore, that half the inhabitants 
of the next village were gathered to see the flying of 
a kite. 

It was just ready to start on its over ice journey 


when Wild came upon the sceue. 


“Don’t you see, there won’t be anything to catch 
hold of?’ she said to Johnny. 

** Catch hold of?” repeated Johnny, who felt that he 
could not, in justice, despise Wild's suggestions any 
more. | 

“Tlishow you,” she said, “if you’ll bold on a min- 


* 


ute. Tie some long strings, now and then, near the 
kite, that will hang down.” 

The strings were tied on, half a dozen of them at 
intervals, and away went the kite, with more “string 
to it’’ than any other kite ever flew. 

“’T won't reach! It flies toohigh! Nogo! Let out! 
Give it string! Hurrah!” as the kite seeming to meet 
wind in another current began to flutter, turn, and 
actually did fall on the ice within reaching distance of 
the Little Katie’s crew. 

Then such a shout as went up from Cape Cod shore, 
for, was there not a line fast from one of the ice-bound 
boats to the firm old mainland, and did it not mean 
that bread at least could be drawn across the frozen 
sea to the famishing? 

The men on the Little Katie were pulling in the kite, 
which looked a good deal worn, but still they gathered 
around it, and read in Johnny’s boy-hand the words: 
‘“*1f you get the kite, don’t pull in the string, for we’ll 
put something to eat on it if you are hungry, and you 
can pull it over. Everybody’s well over here. Wild 
and Johnny.”’ 

Captain Rose read the words, and then he and his 
crew tried to shout back, but the wind carried their 
voices across the Bay. 

Within the next twenty-four hours the cord had 
been doubled, and food in small packages went along 
the novel road-way from hour to hour, until miles of 
seine twine lay on the deck of the Little Katie and 
many loaves of bread with small packages of “salt 

meat,’’ sugar, tea and coffee, had been secured from 
the sea. 

The next morning the wind blew again on Cape Cod. 
The inhabitants were on the watch for the kite, and, 
lo! it was seen rising in the air. On, on, it came. It 
sailed over the heads of the group on the shore; it 
went right across the ‘* Wrist’’ of Cape Cod. It would 
have gone out upon the ocean, but for the Highland 
Lighthouse that caught and heid the great fluttering 


- bird of man. 


Wild and Johnny were the first to reach the Lighf, 
and cry out, “ What news?’ to the keeper, who bad 
just succeeded in recovering the poor battered kite. 

‘‘Come and see with your young eyes.’’ Wild and 
Johnny found the words: *“‘ We had had nothing to eat 
for two days. Now, we'll weather the ice, God willing, 
and get in all right. We've supplied The Mary from 

And there, right at the door, the first comers, who 
had followed the kite, were Mrs. Rose, and the friends 
of the men of The Mary. 

‘‘ Whose idee was the kite?” asked an old fisherman. 

** Wild’s,”” shouted Johnny. 

* Johnny made it, though. J couldn’t make a kite,” 
said Wild; but not a soul, save Johnny, heard her, for 
the wild air about the Light was ringing with the 
shout of ‘‘ Long live Wild Rose, of Cape Cod!”’ 


Dujz3les, 


AN ENIGMA. 
Composed of 52 Letters. 
29, 43, 34, 16, 6, 14, 4, 26, 30,49, a noted painter of the Nether- 
lands. 


9, 17, 20, 30, 52, 22, 33, 12, 24, 40, 44, 47, 25, a song by Franz Abt. 

29, 8, 39, 38, 48, 2, 42, 31, an American song writer. 

17, 27, 24, 18, 4%, 38, 5, 15, 45, 51, 1, a term which has passed inte 
a proverb. 

26, 28, 36, a prefix derived from the Greek—4l, 11, 21, an ad- 
jective. 

35, 23, 2, 3, 32, 25, a coin. 

46, 10, 7, 37, 24, 34, 36, an ancient and noted city of Italy. 

19, 13, 45, 51,5, 9 32, 50, 40, a Turkish commander-in-ehief. 

The whole which is quoted from Joaquin Miller is very 
true. DEFORREST. 


A METAGRAM. 


First [am not many. 

Change my head and I am to cut. 

Then change my head and I am moisture. 

Change again and I am one of an ancient race. 

Again and I am a sea fowl. wee 

Again change my head and I am novel. 

Now change and I am a seat. 

Once again change and I am a tree. 
STATES IN DISGUISE. 


1. A capital letter and a high one. 

2. Highway is real estate. 

3. An old English Duke after something new. 
4. Two points of the compass and a British island. 


8. F. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Acroas. Downward. 
1. A vowel. 1. A consonant. 
3. A deed. 4 2. Artifice. 
3. A color. 3. Separates continents. 
4. Bark of certain trees. 4. A number. 
5. A consonant. 5. A consonant. 
DAPHNE. 


A CHARADE. 
My first is a house. Second, a girl’s name. Third, a pre- 
cious organ. Fourth, an officer of a vessel. My whole is 
spiritless. ESTHER. 


ANSWSHRS TO PUZZLES OF MAY IL. 
A Mine of Metals and Precious Stones.—Diamond, gom, gold, silver, 
iron, lead, pearl, agate, ruby. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


TAR 
8 
RATAN 
DEN 
R 


A Metragram.—Treat, great, feat, meat, heat, neat, seat, sea. 


ELL. 


_ power was supreme; 


Vor. XI, No. 21. 


Copics. 


ECLIPSE OF FAITH IN THE RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY. 

[Dorman B. Eaton.—Social Science Association.] 

N the three years since 1871, the party, 

or, at least, its managers, had suffer- 
ed an eclipse of faith in the higher senti- 
ments. Confident and arrogant from 
the long possession of power, it had 
more and more fallen under the control 
of leaders aud officers given over to par- 
tisan and mercenary ambition. Sad evi- 
dence of this was on every hand. The 
unworthy officers and the scandalous 
abuses which disgraced the Administra- 
tion in several of the reconstructed 
States; the mercenary greed and arbi- 
trary methods of revenue officials, which 
alarmed and alienated the most upright 
citizens at the great financial centers; 
the confusion and flagrant disregard of 
economy and justice, at the very doors 
of Congress, in that district where its 
the disclosures 
made by the Credit Mobilier disclosures 
which damaged so many fair reputations, 
and tainted the whole atmosphere of 
National polities; the so-called ‘salary 
grab,’’ which showed how disastrous it is 
for party managers to fall below the 
moral tone of those they attempt to 
lead; these are but specimens of the 
many proofs of a demoralization in the 
dominant party perilous to any meas- 


Uppermost 


- ures whose strength is in public virtue. 


But for such demoralization, benumb- 
ing the common sense of duty to stand 


' by a public pledge, and blinding those 


affected by it to the plain indications of 
a retribution near at hand, it would be 
impossible to explain the levity and the 
Tecklessness which characterized the 
treatment of Civil Service Reform by 
the party leaders both in and out of 
Congress in 1873-4. Such was the infatu- 
ation that all but a few firm spirits act- 
ed as if they had forgotten, and wished 


_ to forget, that the Republican party had 


only two years before solemnly pledged 
itself to accomplish this reform; that 
the method proposed had been sanction- 
ed by its President, its Cabinet, its Con- 
gress, its conventions, State and Federal; 
that whether the method adopted was 
wise or unwise, narrow or shallow, it 
was the best its wisdom could suggest or 
its morality support; that good or bad in 
its effects, it was a work by which, and 
according to the execution of which, the 


_. people would judge its authors; that, for 


evil or for good, its fate would be a bar- 


~ometer of the political virtue of a party 


which had a glorious record, and would 
be accepted abroad as a test of the 
amount of unselfish patriotism which a 
republic could develop. 

In narrower spheres and meaner ways, 
the same debauched sentiment was 
equally manifested. The local organs of 


~ Official and caucus demagogues, which, 


to get votes in 1872, had lauded the re- 
form and its authors, now declared it to 
be finical, impracticable, useless — the 
production of theorists and doctrinaires 
who desired to promote bright school- 
masters fand to depress party patriots. 
Notorious champions of Sanborn con- 
tracts and moiety of spoilsmen, in the 
pretended interests of the soldier and 
patriotism, attacked the ru_es which the 
great general of the army had promul- 
gated, and which the resolutions of their 
party had two years before declared to 
involve the fate of the country. 

Little demagogues and sinecure offi- 
cials everywhere tried to make it appear 
that the Civil Service Commissioners 
were alone responsible for the rules, 
and insisted that those who stood by a 
public pledge, and for a public duty, 
rather than those who connived at re- 
pudiation, and sighed for a return of the 
spoils system, were fit subjects of ridi- 


cule and pity. While one set of partisans 
- daily besieged the President and the 


members of the Cabinet with dolorous 
*complaints of party losses of funds and 
of places, by reason of the rules which 


’ forbid assessments upon clerks and gave 


appointments to merit, another filled the 
journals and the air with statements 
that the reform was so narrow, and the 
rule so loose that they were unworthy 
the support of a great party—indeed, 
only deserved the contempt of men 
ready to fight like hyenas every appoint- 


Ment to a country post-office, to a village 


collectorship, or to a seashore lighthouse. 
As specimens of what often occurred, I 
may say I heard one member of Con- 
gress, while seeking patronage at the 
Treasury, declare that his election cost 
him $1,000, which he thought it hard that 
he could not collect by such assessment 
in his district; and another urge the 
removal of a faithfu. lighthouse keeper 
to make way for an active politician, 
who, he said, if elected could control in 
his favor the votes of one hundred boat- 
men, fishermen and lighthouse depend- 
ents. In face of the incontestible fact 
that in England the application of simi. 
lar rules for the selection of officers— 
supported by Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
and all the great liberal leaders and 
friends of equal rights—has purified her 
administration, and contributed more 
than any other means to promote repub- 
lican principles, and to destroy the 
monopoly of the privileged classes—Re- 
publican orators and officials were listen- 
ed to while they stultified themselves, 
and paved the way for the defeat of the 
party, by speciously insinuating that the 
rules were aristocratic in spirit, and hos- 
tile to the genius of our institutions. 


A GOOD TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 
(Springfield Union.) 
NE of the most marked results of 
the Beecher scandal and trial is the 
number and devotion of the new friends 
it has raised up for the great preacher. 
He has, no doubt, lost many half-hearted 
supporters, but he has gained more, and 
he has gained the whole hearts of many 
who, till his persecution, were lukewarm 
toward him. Often do we find persons 
who, a year or two ago, were quite in- 
clined to criticise and talk him down, 
and his style of religion and pulpit work, 
but who have become, since he has got 
into trouble, his heartiest retainers. It is 
hard for the best not to bea little jeal- 
ous of too much prosperity. Adversity 
heats to a fervid glow the friendship 
that did but smoulder before, as the cold 
wind makes the fire burn. While in 
many respects Mr. Beecher can only re- 
gard this sad business as a great wrong 
and injury to him, he cannot fail to think 
much of the matter we have been speak- 
ing of. It is given to few great men to 
have such friends and such devotion as 
he has had, and to have it so manifested. 
But for this trial he might have died 
without realizing how well he was be- 
loved. Nor is it only as a tribute to him 
that this is to be reckoned. The fact is 
still more valuable as a testimony to the 
capability of the people for deep affec- 
tion and profound loyalty. It wouid 
have been a sign of melancholy import 
to all who believe in the people if on 
this occasion they had been quick to 
take up an evil report against their 
friend, and prompt to estrange their 
hearts from him. The people are not 
fickle; they do not carry the heart up- 
on the sleeve. We believe Mr. Beecher 
innocent ; we believe it wholly and 
heartily, and deem it now proved to the 
satisfaction of all reasonable mén whose 
verdict Mr. Beecher need care about. 


ITALY, 
(Rev. Wm. Hague, D.D.—letter from Rome in the 
Watchman and Reficctor.] 

HOUGH we speak hopefully as to 

ultimate issues, no one that has al- 
ways lived in a land of constitutional 
freedom can properly estimate the diffi- 
culties that now confront the patriot or 
the Christian who would see in Italy a 
truly self-governed people, or realize, in 
accordance with the aim of primitive 
Christianity, the idea of self-governed 
churches. The thought is constantly re- 
curring that ages of degradation under 
Papal and priestly rule have destroyed 
the capacity of men and women for ap- 
prehending the first elements of Chris- 
tian teaching as set forth in the New 
Testament. Mr. Spurgeon has freely 
said that he has lost all faith in the possi- 
bility of a Romish priest in Italy being 
truly converted to Christ, without an 
actual miracle; and that, because the 
system under which the priests have 
been trained has burned out of their na- 
ture every moral element upon which 
truth can operate. This, on his part, is 
no mere hyperbole, or ‘“ flourish of 
rhetoric,’’ but a deep conviction. In this 
connection we cannot>-forget the old 
proverb, Like priest, like people.’’ The 


priestly system of espionage is, even 
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now, as far-reaching and effective as 
ever; and yet, it has been aptly said 
that “we could easily raise up Baptist 
churches all over Italy, and draw hun- 
dreds to them, to be baptized, at a 
dollar a head.”” ... . Missionaries 
from heathen lands, passing through 
Italy to America, and stopping here and 
there for the sake of chances to see 
things for themselves, have frankly said 
that they would prefer heathendom, any 
part of it, asa field of work; although, 
indeed, so broad a statement. might be 
qualified as it was here, a few days since, 
by Mr. Ashmore, of China, who said that 
wheresoever a community of Chinese 
had yielded to the sway of the Romish 
priesthood, they exhibited a field of 
labor as hopeless as any in Italy. 


In view of facts like these, we are more 


deeply impressed than ever with the 
practical wisdom expressed by Mr. Van 
Meter in many public addresses four 
years ago; for, when the Italian Govern- 
ment gave religious freedom to Rome, in 
1870, he reiterated so often his conviction 
that, in order to do any permanent Chris- 
tian work in Italy, the foundations must 
be deeply laid in the Christian education 
of the young. That idea possessed him 
thoroughly; the conviction was a living 
force. He translated it into action here 
in Rome; and we are glad to say that, as 
far as we can see, he is occupying a larger 
field than any other teacher, and doing a 
truly Christian school-work with an effi- 
ciency not yetrivalled. To many a large- 
souled American visitor. familiar at home 
with enterprises of magnitude, and with 
city mission schools, embracing many 
hundreds of scholars, the aggregate may 
seem of small account at first sight; nev- 
ertheless, it should be remembered that 
this Roman school-work has made a very 
good beginning, is constantly progress- 
ive, and that thus moving onward, slow 
but sure, there is nothing to be seen in 
Rome to-day that can show more hope- 
ful auguries of the harvest-time when 
“‘They that sow and they that reap shall 
rejoice together.” 


THE PRESS, VINDICATED AND 
CRITICISED. 
(From William Cullen Bryant’s Specch at the New 
York Chamber of Commerce Dinner.]} 

AM aware, fully aware, of the short- 

comings of the press, to call them by 
a mild name. Among journalists there 
is the same variety of character as among 
men of other vocations. There are men 
of sturdy and resolute honesty, and there 
are others who are simply rogues. There 
are enlightened men among them, and 
there are men who are deplorably igno- 
rapt. There are men of wavering and un- 
settled opinions on the one hand, and 
men of impracticable and pig-headed 
obstinacy on the other. There are men 
of brilliant literary talents, and others 
whom, for want of a more polite designua- 
tion, I should call stupid; there are fear- 
less men, and men easily frightened. 
When they speak to the public, they 
speak in character; the journals which 
they conduct partake ina great degree 
of the mental and moral qualities of 
their conductors. But, on the whole, I 
boldly maintain that, as a class, the 
journalists of this country are wiser and 
more virtuous than our legislators. It 
was the press which ably and persistently 
exploded the villainies of the set of men 
called the city ring—authors of a series 
of the most enormous frauds known to 
history—an exposure nobly and effectu- 
ally followed up by Mr. Tilden, now 
Governor of the State. When a set of 
spies and informers had organized a sys- 
tem of extortion, of which our merehants 
were the victims, called the mojfety sys- 
tem, the effect of which was deliver 
over to these robbers our most honorable 
merchants, to be pillaged without mercy 
or remorse, jt was the press that inter- 
fered, and by d of loud and incessant 
remonstrance 
the odious laws which g 
the power to plunder_lIt is the journals 
which at this momént sustain Governor 
Tilden in his endeavors to strip the 
cheating canal contractors of their dis- 
guises and make them disgorge their 
spoils. If the Legislature of this State 
fail to screen the delinquents, it is be- 
cause’ of the unanimity with which the 
press sustains the Governor’s policy of a 
remorseless investigation and a rigid 
exaction of responsibility. . .. Ifthe 
press of our country had the necessary 
intelligence, zeal and courage, it might 


force Congress to reform the disgraceful 
state of things, repair our disordered. 
finances and restore our destroyed com- 
merce. 1 acknowledge the remissnesa of 
our journalists in this respect, but I am 
comforted by the hope that it will not 
be always so. Truth will prevail in its 
own good time, and right will triumph 
at last. Meanwhile, I would not advise 
any of those who hear me to drop an. 
honestly and healthily conducted jour- 
nal because of disagreeing with it on 
some single question, though it seems to 
them important. For, depend upon it, 
the time will arrive when, some other 
measure or doctrine coming up, you and 
the discarded journal, if it be of the 
character I have supposed, will be found 
side by side, contending for the same 
great principle. Rather let me counsel 
you to deal with it after the manner 


‘Suggested by Henry Clay, when apol- 


ogizing toan assembly of his constituents 
for supporting some unpopular measure. 
Clay knew how to speak to the hunters 
of Kentucky. ‘* What,” asked the orator, 
“would you do if your faithful and 
familiar rifle, which you had carried for 
years, and which always brought down 
the game it was aimed at, had for once 
missed fire? Would you throw it aside 
in anger to be used no more? What 
would you do?” ‘* What?’ answered a 
voice from the crowd, ** what would we 
do? Why, pick the flint and try it again.” 


_DRY GOODS. 


BARGAINS 


AT RETAIL. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED AN IMMENSE VARI-— 
ETXYOF 


Summer Shawls— 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 

OPEN-CENTER CAMELS HAIR 
SHAWLS, IN NEW DESIGNS. 

PLAIN AND BORDERED CHUDDAH 
SHAWLS, IN ALL COLORS. 

PARISIAN, OPERA, LIGHT OTTOMAN, 
SILK, FANCY WOOL, AND SHETLAND 
SHAWLS, from $1.25 each, upward. 


Suits, Sacques, Ete. 


STRIPED SILK SUITS, HANDSOME 
QUALITY AND STYLISHLY TRIMMED, at 
$45 each up. 

BLACK SILK SU&TS from $43 each, 


up. 
- EMBROIDERED CAMEL’S HAIR SUITS, 
$253 recent price, $35. 

SERGE SUITS, from $12 up. 
PERCALE SUITS, VEKY HANDSOME, 
from $5, up. 
WHITE LAWN SUITS, from $3 up. 

CAMEL’sS HAIR JACKETS AND OVER- 
SKIRTS, in PLAIDS and SOLID COLORS, at 
$1°2 and #15 each; good value for $20 and $25. 

CASHMERE SACQUES, MANTLES, 
CAPES, DOLMANS, POLONATISE, LN NEW 
SIIAPES AND DESIGNS, at VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


Laces and Lace Coods. 


VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, GAZE, GUIP- 
URE, APPLIQUE, LAMA AND CHANTILLY 
LACES AND LACE GOODS IN 

SETTS, BARBES, CAPES, 

SCARFS, SACQUES, 
COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
INSERTIONS, POINTS, 
COIFFURES, OMBRELLES, 
SLEEVES, PARASOL COVERS, 
DRESSES, POLONAISES, 
NETS, ROTONDES, TRIMMINGS, 
WAISTS, FICHUS, ETC., ETC. 


Forty per cent. Less than Last Year. 


Elegant Novelties in 


Men’s Hosiery and Furnishing Goods, 
- Scarfs, Windsors, Cravats, 
Suspenders, Shirt Bosoms, 
Silk Hankerchiefs, Shirts, 


Collars, Cuffs, Robes de Chambre, 
Perfumery, Toilet Goods, Etc. 


DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES. AND 
MADE on THE PREMISES, at $1.50,'$1.75 and 
@2 each ; cheap at #2, $2.25, and $2.75. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS MADE 
TO MEASURE at SHORTEST NOTICB. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenues Ninth aud& 
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Financial, 


_ From Monday. May 15, ti Saturday, 
May 22. 

Wall Street Topics.—The week has been one 
Of some excitement, owing to the persistent and, 
to a considerable extent, succcessfui efforts of the 
* bears” to depress the market. Moncey is easy, 
bowever, at even lower rates for call loans than 
have heretofore prevailed, which shows, with some 
degree of conclusiverness, that the stock market 
does not rule the street. Prime commercial paper 
is readily taken at 4 to 4% percent. for the must 
unimpeachable names, but the general run of 
quotations ranges up as high as ten percent. On 
Thursday the Bank of England reported a gain of 
£97,000 in bullion, the discount rate remaining at 
3% percent. The Bank of France gained It ,02,000 
francs in specie. 

Government Bonds.—Business is stil) tolcr- 
ably active in United States securities, home in- 
vestors furnishing the principal demand. Sav- 
ings banks in this vicinity und in New Engiand 
are buying largely, owing partially to recent legis- 
lation adverse to Western investmearts. The high 
prices which prevail here prohibit large foreign 
purchases, although there is a considerable de- 
amand in England and Germany. 


The highest quotations duripg the week were 
a a a a a “a 
6s, Ot, 228% 322% 122% 122% 
6s, "81, 124 123% 123% 122% 124% 
6s 5-20s, cp....’62, 116% 117 117 117% 
6s 18 117% 118K 
6s 5-208, cp. ..’65, 120% 120% 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 122 322% «(122% | 
6s 5-20s, cp...’67, 123X y «14 124 124 124% 
6s 5-20s, cp. .’68, 123% 123% 123% 123% 124 
10-40sreg..... 116% «116% 116% 1165 116% 7 
63 currency ..... 1246 
aus Without noteworthy fluctuations, gold 


has ruled strong, with a falling off in shipments in 
consequence of lower rates of exchange. The 
discount of 14% per cent. on greenbacks, as indi- 
cated by our gold quotations, is not an inspiriting 
fact under the circumstances; but it might be 
worse — may be indeed, if the stories about 
cliques are true. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legul tenders were as follows: 

Moy May May May 
116% 116% 116% 11656 
Tenders. .86.11 86. 
EState Bonds.—Few were 
at the Board, but there were some at private sale, 
including $250,000 Tennessees sent from abroad. 
The City of New Orleans has paid the coupons due 
in December on 3 millions of 7 per cent. bonds. 

Railroad Bonds,—The depression in the stock 
market affected the best railroad bonds littlé, if at 
all. The volume of business has, however, been 
small. 

Stocks, etc.—A combined effort to *“ bear’’ the 
market in connection with natural causes de- 
pressed almost the entire list of the Exchange, 
but toward the close there was a slight reaction. 
Since the very large advance in Union Pacifics the 
market has been somewhat inflated, and a reaction 
was to be expected‘as a matter of course. This has 
been aided by the universal complaints of dull 
business in mercantile circles. 


The highest quotations were as follows: 
May May May May May May 
: 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 
Shore. ... 6844 6754 68% 67% 6756 66 
40 395% 39% 38% 37% 
. 54 53% 58 534 
Rock (104 168% W25% 102% 102% 
do pref...... 57% «57 Sik 
Ohio & Miss. 2 255 22: 
Central of N. J. 110% 110 
L. & 18% 118% 119 184 
Han & St. Jos.. 24% 24 2% 21% 
214 «142 142% 141 
At.&Pacific Tel 255 2 24 
Quicksilver... 6 16 18 18 18 17 
do pref 22 PAA 22 24 
Pacific Mail..... 39%, 38% «638K 
50% 42 51% 
Welle. Fargo... & 89 


Foreign Exchange.—Rates are now fairly be- 
low specie-shipping point, and the demand for 
bills is moderate. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 


London prime bankers.. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit al! 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in ‘Goveramae Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, ot interest, 
attended to on term 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


n y from »3, an ay Evenin ‘ 
A ts—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 

Million Dollars 


ore 3 days. 
4.894 4.90 


Six 
G. 8. CHAPI 'g Trea as. N. HAINKS, Pres’t. 
ARMOUR, Sec retary. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS. 


Conducted by us in over form, on Commission 
only. Puts and Cals, ¢ t houses and lowest 


and often 
amphiet ning how Wall 
mduc sent free. 
BRIDGE 
BROKERS, ? WALL §&T., N. Y. 


az 25, wort 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau New York. 


Transact a Geners! Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
ard allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUK PBK CENT, per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawu upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
puyable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


i2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan aot to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
rm. In many y the i business have never 
ollar. We he promptly semi- 

in New York During the panic 
other Ie our farm mort- 
gauges were paid promptly. e get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missour river, and may be able to 
reter to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO,, 


UNION SQUARE. 
will offer on MONDAY and DURING THE WEEK 
GREAT BARGAINS 


oJ 

losta 
when all 


in all their departments. > 
200 dozen of FRENCH CHIP 


Bonnets and Round Hats. 


These are opened, and are the LATEST 
SHAPES and SHADES out. 

350 cases of ate Misses’, and Children’s FINE 
a ‘ond LEGHORN, all at reduced prices. 

350 cases of og MULAN and HAIR Hats and 
Bonnets, at $1, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 each. 

25) cases of Misses’ and Children’s s Round apes in 

MILAN ‘and LEGHORN, from 7ic. to 

A assortment of Boys’ rr neatly 

at 75c., 85c., $1, $1 25, €1 50, and $2 each 


French Trimmed Bonnets 
AND ROUND HATS. 
MARKED DOWN. 


Fr To From To 
$16 50 $12 50 | $12 $9 530 
18 00 14 14 50 11 
16 50} 18 00 14 00 
22 00 18 00| 16 
25 Wand $28 22 00| 24 00 and #25 20 00 


SASH RIBBONS. 


An immensé stock, and selling off at the same 
petoes as last year, regardless of the great advance 


his season. 
NOTE OUR PRICES. 


La Colored Gros Grain Sash, 75e. per yard, 
wor 

8-inch Colored Gros Grain Sash, 8c. per yard, 


We another lot of Damassie and 
Serge French Trimming Ribbons, containing Seal 
Brown, Ecru, Cardinal, and Black, at very low 


Will offer on MONDAY AND ae 
* WEEK GREAT BARGA IN 
LACK AND COLORED 


DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS. 
were purchased at the late auction 
sale are of the celebrated makes of BEL- 
LON, “DAPISSIERE, GUINET, PONSON, and 
a BELLON SILKS at $1, $1.12, $1.25, $1.30, and 

Fine at $1.75, $2, $2.12, $2.25, 
£2.35, and an 

Extra fine CASHMERE SUBLIME at £2.50, #2.75, 


and $8. 
(The above prices are LESS THAN GOLD COST.) 


THE 


anne e assortment of DAMASSIE and PLAIN 
COLOR D TRIMMING SILKS, in all the new and 
desirable shades, 


We will also offer a large assortment of very fine 
ace * at very low prices in the following depart- 


FRENCH FLOWERS, | HOSIERY & GLOVES, 

are ERS, LADIES’, MISSES and 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
MERINO UNDERWEAR 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, ES 


LACES 
EMBROIDERI 
FANCY GOODs, 


LADIES’ SILK TI 
and 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Chiidren’s SUITS and UN- 
DERWEAR, French and Domestic, at extremely 
ow p 


Parasols and 


Sun Umbrellas. 


Will open on MOND 
2,50 PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS. This 
is the most desirable lot of FINE GOODS we ever 
had the pleasure of offering tv our customers. We 
re ctfully request an examination of tbe same 
ore purehas sing elsewhere. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


Nos. 34 and 36 East 14th st., 
UNION SQUARE. 


N.B. Pe sannon being now far advanced, and 
many fine goods in the Millinery line very scarce, 
we call the attention of reer to our very large 
stock of Chip Hats and Bonneta, Flowers, Feathers 
and other novelties, which we will sell at whole- 
sale prices, with the regular trade discount off. 


utiful a. Oil Chromos, size 
mounted for framing. sent 
post- d for ONE DOLLAR 
est chance ever offered to 


GLUCK: New Seaford, Masse 


O'NEILL &CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


NOW OPEN, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS, 


in all the newest shapes, and receiving new shape 
and new goods every week from Europe, in Black. 
Brown, Drab, White ang Ecru tints. 
fENC H CHIP, #2 to $4.45. 
ENGLISH CHIP, £2 to $2.50. 
ICAN CH iP, 85c. to Ye. 
English Milan Hats “chaste Bonnets in all shapes and 
es. 
MILAN HATS, to $2. 
Lee ROUND HATS #1 to $3 
E LEGHORN HATs, sito. ‘worth $2.75. 


We a... now on sale OVER ONE THOUSAND 
DOZEN OF HA 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed. 

The great increase of our business Over all other 
houses in the millinery trade attests our superior- 


ity. 
DAMASSA RIBBONS, I2c.., léc. We. and 40c., 
in Black, Brown Cream, White, Garainal and Dres’ 
All the New Spring Shades, at 12c., l6e., 20e. 


30c. and 
Fine Black GROS-GRAINS, all Silk, 12c., 16c. and 
25c. yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


uality Black, 7-inch, 75ec. yard, all Silk. 
— oun ity Black, 8-inch, #1; formerly sold at 


HAT SCAREFE'S. 


SCARFS, 

Os Hat SCARFS,* . 
‘'T SILK HAT "SCARFS. 
DAMASSA SILK for WAT TRIMMING, in all 


shades. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, $2.75 yard. 
BANKRUPT STOCK OF 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


WILL OPEN, ON MONDAY, 
1,000 cartons of FINE MONTURE. at 95c. a Monture. 
All of this from $2.50 to $5. 


of this season’s importation, and must be sold. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 
BLACK THREAD and GUIPURE LACES, 
COLORED DUCH 
COLORED. GUIPURE NET, 
COLORED MEXICAN NET. 


SLEEVELESS JA — ETS. 


IN SILK AND LA 
Large assortment of new and a exquisite designs in 
MADE-UP LACE 
We manufacture all our own LACE GOODS. 


RUFFLINCS. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY AND ALL PRICES, 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 
A splendid assortment of 


Children’s Dresses, Infants’? Dresses, 
and Children’s Pique and Mus- 
lin Suits, $1.60 to $8. 


LADIES’ ORGANDIE AND FANCY 
Net Overdresses, 


SUN UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS, 


WHICH WE WILL SELL AT LOW PRICES. 


KID CLOVES. 


A Choice assortment of Kid gloves in all the new 
Spring shades and opera colors—two, three, and 
five buttons. 


SILK TIES. 


1,000 dozen Windsor Ties, 25c. 

1,000 White Silk Ties at 25c.; former price. 70c. 
2,000 dozen Lace Ties, 25c. ; reduced rom 65e. 
Latest Novelties in Fine French h Ties. 

N. B.—Reduction to the we trade. 


O’NEILL’S 


327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20h St. 


A FAMILY 
THE CELEBRATED 


Summer King Cook Stoves. 


Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or smell, at a 


cost of one cent per hour. kes, Roasts, Fries, 
Broils, and does every manner of cooking t in the 
most superior manner ; heats 4 flat irons in 20 min- 
utes. rao ranteed not to smoke, smell, or explode. 

Circular cont to any address 

Discount to Clergymen and the Trade. 

F. H. THORP, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 Chambers St., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


livered free of cost r Mail, at your door. 
pe ee of ROS SES, six for 81, thir- 
Send oat our new Desc ptive 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, WESTCHESTER, PA 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open a farge and we!l-selected Stock cf 
BAREGE, SHETLAND, 
MEXICAN AND OPERA SHAWLS, 
PLAIN, PLAID AND FANCY BORDERED 
REVERSIBLE CASHMERE, 
BEAVER, VELOUR AND TRAVELING ROBES, 
suitable for STEAMER WRAPS. 


Broadway,corner 19th Street. 


HOSIERY. 


Every description of PLAIN and FANCY for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN, 
UNDERWEAR, 
SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN 
GAUZE AND GOSSAMER MERINO, 
at THE LOWEST PRICEs- 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Great Bargains 


STRIPED and FANCY CHECKED SILKS, 

PLAIN, CHECKED and DAMASK PONGEES, 

PLAIN, FIGURED, and PLAID FOULARDS. 

*“ LOUISINES ” in Medium and Extra Qualities. 
The latest colorings in 


TAFFETAS, CROS CRAINS, 


FAILLES, 
and the finest stock of 


BLACK SILKS 


to be found in the any and at the LOWEST ° 
PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Sun Umbrellas, 
Rain Umbrellas, 


Silk and Lace Covcred Parasols. 
Mounting of LACE COVERS a specialty. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.,. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


To close the season, in 
PROMENADE, CARRIAGE and EVENING 


SUITS AND COSTUMES. 


OXFORD SUITS, 
LACE COSTUMES, 
LACE JACKETS. 
THREAD LACE AND LLAMA SHAWLS, 
CARRIAGE &e., &e. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Corner 19th St. 
CREAT BARCAINS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Are offering this week a job lot of 
300 Swiss Embroidered Robes, 
yo PER CENT. LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Broadway and 1 Ith St. 
NOW OPEN, 


A full and complete stock of all 
THE LATEST 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS 


Introduced this season, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


THE AMERICAN REST CURE. 
All that God owns he constantly is healing, 

Onietiy. gently, safely, but most sure 

e helps the lowliest herb with wounded stalk 
x o rise again. See! from the heavens fiy down 
All gentle powers to cure the blinded lamb !— 
Deep in the treasure-house of wealthy Nature 
A — instinct works-and moves 


Or trim the plumage of an ag 

Are you sick, and do you wish ie ‘om “well? Or, 
if not sick, are you tired with overwork of body 
or brain? “And would you like to get back isos 
ant spirit? Pack your trunk, give up business, 
and come to “ Our Home on the Hillside.” De you 
know nothing pd this ee where the 
sick every year congregate i reat numbers and 
get well without on 
rest? Send six cents in postage stamps and get our 

ure and its co es. en you 
ju udge. What is the use of being sick’ Acddrese— 
‘Our Home, Hygienic Institute, Dansville, Liv. 
Co., New York.” 


50 VISITING ARDS FOR ceats. 
aample cards, including all the lates¢ strles, 
for cents. Agents wanted ; commissions 6 to 


t. reas 
FULLER BROS, Brockton, Mase 


_| 
500 cartons of SHORT SPRAYS, at 2c. a spray. 
All of this line is worth frc m $1 to $1.50. 
These two lute of LOWERS are ali new goods 
| 
#1, worth 50. 
10-inch Colored Gros Grain, very fine, imported, 
| 
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